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ARTICLE I. 


FEELING AS RELATED TO FAITH. 
By Rev. Prof. M. Loy, Columbus, O. 


Among those who contend for a living piety over against 
dead formalism, there have always been some who laid undue 
stress on the excitement-of the sensibilities. Their mistake 
iies not in ascribing importance to man’s emotional nature in 
developing the Christian life, but in so overestimating feeling 
as to present false tests of Christian faith and truth, 

A mere lifeless intellectual apprehension of the truth re- 
vealed in Scripture certainly is not Christianity. “For the 
wrath of God is revealed from heaven against all ungodliness 
and unrighteousness of men, who hold the truth in unright- 
eousness,” Rom. 1:18. If this is true respecting the disre- 
gard of the light of nature, how much more may it be said 
of the disregard of that light which is communicated by su- 
pernatural revelation! To know the truth, and still to live 
without its power in the heart, only increases the sinner’s 
guilt. “This is the condemnation that light is come into the 
world, and men loved darkness rather than light, because their 
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deeds were evil,” Jno. 3:19. The very fact that a person 
had the opportunity to know the truth, enhances his guilt, if 
he chooses to perish in ignorance of it; and the actual intel- 
lectual possession of that truth, coupled with a cordial rejec- 
tion of its life and power, must render him utterly without 
the semblance of an excuse, and greatly increase the enormity 
of his sin. 

Of such knowledge, which is devoil of trust in the hea- 
venly truth made known, the apostle says that it “puffeth 
up,” 1 Cor.8:1. It leaves the wicked heart unchanged, 
while it furnishes that wicked heart a new opportunity of 
vaunting itself in view of the intellectual possessions secured. 
Therefore St. Paul says: “Though I speak with the tongues 
of men and angels, and have not charity, [am become as 
sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal. And though I have 
the gift of prophecy, and understand all mysteries and all 
knowledge; and though I have all faith, so that I could re- 
move mountains, and have not charity, Lam nothing,” 1 Cor. 
13:1,2. Before God, all gifts would avail nothing, even 
though their possession were possible, if the heart remained 
in its natural condition, in which nothing is used to the glory 
of God. 

Nor should we permit ourselves to doubt whether there 
van be an intellectual apprehension of divine truth without 
appropriating it by the heart. The doubt would contravene 
plain facts of consciousness and plain statements of Scripture. 
We are conscious of having cognitions which never influence 
our lives, although the knowledge is well adapted to exert 
such an influence, if it were but utilized. They are stowed 
away, as it were, in some remote nook of the intellect, shut off 
from all communication with those thoughts which give 
shape to our character and conduct. We know, and yet 
for all practical purposes we are as if we knew not. And 
this is especially the case in regard to moral and religious 
knowledge. That a man knows his duty is never, independ- 
ently of all other considerations, a sufficient guaranty that he 
will perform it. The question always arises whether the 
driving belt has not been thrown from the wheel of the will, 
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leaving the intellectual power without influence upon the ac- 
tions. Those who assume that the existence of the necessary 
knowledge always vouches for the production of correspond- 
ing results in practice, leave wholly out of the account the 
corruption of the human heart, which is a more powerful fac- 
tor inall human activity than the natural light introduced into 
the mind; nay, which is the exclusive motive power as long 
as the heart remains in its natural state. Even the superficial 
knowledge of spiritual things which may be obtained in that 
state is rendered subservient to the flesh, and pufts up. This 
is taught by daily experience, and is clearly set forth in Serip- 
ture. Our Saviour declares: “Not-every one that saith unto 
me Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of heaven ; but 
he that doeth the will of my Father which is in heaven. 
Many will say unto me in that day, Lord, Lord, have we not 
prophesied in thy name? and in thy name have cast out 
devils? and in thy name have done many wonderful works? 
And then will I profess unto them, I never knew you: de- 
part from me, ye that work iniquity,” Matt. 7: 21—23. St. 
Paul speaks of men “having a form of godliness, but denying 
the power thereof,” who are “ever learning, and never able to 
come to the knowledge of the truth,” 2 Tim, 3:5 and 7. In 
the latter instance we have examples of persons who have 
knowledge, and who yet know not the truth, illustrating the 
words of the same apostle in another place: “If any man 
think that he knoweth anything, he knoweth nothing yet as 
he ought to know,” 1 Cor. 8: 2. There is partial knowledge 
even where there is no true godliness, but it is so ineflicacious 
and so fruitless, that it is unworthy of the name. 

The disjunction of the knowledge of truth and right from 
the will, is certainly not the normal condition of man. He 
should not only intellectually apprehend what is good and 
true, but also cordially embrace it and earnestly practice it. 
Hlis failure to act in accordance with the light which he pos- 
sesses, is a manifestation of the disturbance which sin has 
effected in the order and harmony of his mental powers. It 
shows forth his fall into an abnormal condition. 

On this aceount the Seriptures sometimes speak as if the 
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kuowledge of truth and right implied their cordial reception 
and practice, as it certainly did in man’s original state of 
purity, and as it certainly does when the Spirit rules in the 
heart, and so far as he rules. The knowledge of the object 
to be believed is the necessary condition of its apprehension 
by faith. “How shall they believe in Him of whom they 
have not heard? and how shall they hear without a preach- 
er?” Rom. 10: 14. Faith always implies knowledge, though 
the latter does not always imply the former. But the soul 
should embrace the truth which it knows, and when the re- 
storing power of the Holy Spirit is not obstinately resisted, 
the appropriation will result. Ilence our Saviour says: “This 
is life eternal, that they might know Thee, the only true God, 
and Jesus Christ whom Thou hast sent,” Jno. 17: 3. In var- 
ious places knowledge is thus taken in the deeper sense, in 
which it includes the entire influence upon the soul which 
the intellectual apprehension is designed to secure, and which 
it does secure when the disturbing force of sin is overcome. 
For the same reason the mere cognition of objects of faith, 
without confidence in them, is spoken of asa mere form of 
knowledge, or as a vain pretence. “They profess that they 
know God, but in works they deny him,” Tit. 1:16. They 
have not “put on the new man, which is renewed in knowl- 
edge after the image of Him that created him,” Col. 3: 10, 
and consequently they are without those benefits which the 
knowledge of God was meant to confer. “The natural man 
receiveth not the things of the Spirit of God; for they are 
foolishness unto him; neither can val gon them, because 
they are spiritually discerned,” 1 Cor, 2: 14. When he ap- 
prehends them merely intellectually, he has a knowledge 
which is but partial; and this partial knowledge, which ex- 
tends not to the appropriation of any part of the truth by the 
heart, is not worthy to bear the name of knowledge. It is 
deficient even where there seems to be a correct understand- 
ing of the doctrine, because the experimental knowledge is 
wanting which is needed to assign to every part of the hea- 
venly truth its proper place in the whole, and to see each part 
in its true light as related to all the rest. The intellect mav 
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know what the Bible declares concerning Christ, and yet the 
soul be ignorant of Christ as the precious Saviour. A mere 
formal knowledge of truth is possible, but it is unavailing. 
In order that we may have eternal life, the truth must pen- 
etrate beyond the understanding and reach the conscience. 
Both the sensibilities and the will are thus affected by it. 
The conscience, terrified by the knowledge of sin, then re- 
ceives peace through taith in the gospel. “Peace I leave with 
you,” says our blessed Saviour, “my peace I give unto you: 
not as the world giveth, give I unto you. Let not your heart 
be troubled, neither let it be afraid,” Jno. 14: 27. The mere 
apprebension of divine truth by the intellect, while it is kept 
aloof from the other powers of the soul, does not put us in 
possession of this peace, and does not accomplish the end of 
divine truth. ‘These things I have spoken unto you, that in 
me ye might have peace. In the world ye shall have tribula- 
tion: but be of good cheer; I have overcome the world,” 
Jno. 16: 33. Here both peace and good cheer are declared 
to be the results attained by the words of our Lord, and both 
imply that the truth penetrates more deeply than to the mere 
outer chambers of the soul where the intellect resides. It 
makes its way into the inmost recesses, and has accomplished 
its purpose only when this has been done. “The fruit of the 
Spirit is love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, 


road 


faith, meckness, temperance,” Gal. 5:22. The Holy Spirit 
enlightens the understanding, but he also sanctifies the heart 
and brings the will into sweet subjection to the will of the 
Lord. 

Not even in justification, as an act entirely distinct from 
sanctification, is the intellect alone active. The appropria- 
tion of Christ’s merits does not take place by a mere act of 
knowledge. It is not correct to say that faith cousists merely 
in a cognition of the object to be appropriated, and in a logi- 
cal conviction of the truth of the propositions in which that 
object is set forth. Faith involves knowledge and assent, but 
these alone do not constitute it. That which forms its dis- 
tinctive element is confidence, and this is by no means an in- 
tellection as distinguished from sentiment and volition. It 
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it is rather an activity of the latter, dependent upon the an- 
tecedent knowledge ef the truth on which the soul fixes its 
trust. The faith which is confined to the intellect is dead, 
and the person who has nothing more than such dead faith is 
yet is his sins: it does not appropriate Christ unto justifica- 
tion. The faith which saves not only has a historical know]l- 
edge of the facts concerning Christ, but apprehends him and 
clings to him as the soul’s only hope. The assent which 
leaves the heart unchanged is not saving faith. 

Christianity is not merely a speculative system to be mas- 
tered by the intellect. It is rather the blessed way of salva- 
tion for lost souls through faith in the Lord Jesus Christ. 
The condition of entrance into life is not mere study, so that 
the most learned and most acute theologian would be the best 
Christian, but repentance toward God and faith in the Lord 
Jesus. 

But whilst the truth of the gospel is designed for the whole 
soul, not merely fur one class of its powers, and does not ac- 
complish its purpose when it is confined exclusively to the 
intellect, there is danger also of running into an extreme in 
the other direction by maintaining that the feelings, which 
the truth is adapted to awaken, are the test of Christianity. 
This error preseuts itself in two forms. In the first place 
feelings have been represented as the criterion by which we 
must decide whether we are in a state of grace. Secondly, 
the presence or absence of the proper feelings has been re- 
garded as the criterion of the truth of doctrines set forth. 
That both are dangerous errors the following considerations 
may serve to evince. 

I. It isan undeniable and a most consolatory faet, that 
“being justified by faith we have peace with God, through 
our Lord Jesus Christ,” Rom. 5:1. Peace bas been estab- 
lished by our Lord, who redeemed us from the curse of the 
law. The redemption is brougbt to us in the gospel, and 
faith appropriates the cheering proclamation which it makes. 


Conscience has no longer just cause to be troubled, and has 
no right to condemn us. But as justification is not sanctifi- 
cation, and the flesh does not cease to exist in us when we 
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have the Spirit, the feelings of the soul do not always har- 
monize with the objective fact. The truth of the evangel- 
ical proclamation does not depend upon our feeling it, and 
the believing appropriation of the blessing does not depend 
upon the realization in our sensibilities of the joy and peace 
which, if our flesh with its affections and lusts were destroyed, 
it would necessarily effect. The flesh lusteth against the 
Spirit, and the Spirit against the flesh ; and these are contrary 
the one to the other; so that ye cannot do the things that ye 
would,” Gal. 5:17. This barrier in the way of the realiza- 
tion of the Holy Spirit’s work frequently precludes the ap- 
propriate feelings, just as it does the appropriate deeds. But 
to infer that the truth unto salvation has not been embraced 
at all, is destructive of all true peace, and leaves the soul no 
refuge but in the vain fancy of sinless perfection. 

A person may unquestionably be heir to a large estate and 
still feel very poor, or he may feel very wise and be very fool- 
ish nevertheless. This may seem irrelevant, because the fact, 
that a person believes the declaration made in the gospel of the 
remission of sins and peace with God through Christ, renders 
this a personal possession. The cases do not seem to be par- 
allel. The Christian not only is an heir, but he is made cog- 
nizant of the fact and bélieves the report, and this may be 
thought to preclude the possibility of his feeling poor. But 
the objection assumes that faith is possessed in such a perfect 
degree that feelings of the natural man can no more present 
themselves in the Christian consciousness, and this assump- 
tion is in conflict as well with all Christian experience as it is 
with the statements of God’s word. Just as the heir may be 
hindered in the enjoyment of his estate by the circumstances 
which render its possession precocious, or by troubles arising 
from other sources, the Christian may be prevented from ex- 
periencing the happy feelings which the promises of the gos- 
pel are calculated to excite, by the doubts and fears which 
the flesh suggests. 

That the sense of peace and joy does at times exist in be- 
lievers’ hearts is certain: there not only is peace, but they 
feel it also. If such blessed enjoyments are accorded to us, 
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we have in this a new motive to bless the Lord for his good- 
ness. But we must not assume that such sweet enjoyment 
necessarily attends the apprehension of God’s precious prom- 
ises by faith, nor allow ourselves to be driven into despair by 
concluding that we are not children of God if the blessedness 
of feeling be denied us. If it be our lot to struggle day by 
day with doubts and fears that sadden the soul, finding it 
necessary each day, and every hour of the day, to keep our 
faith alive by keeping before us the assurances which the 
good word of God gives us, we must bear patiently such ab- 
sence of rapturous feeling as part of the cross which it seems 
good in our Father’s sight to lay upon us. The hope of sal- 
vation still remains, even though its joy is not realized at all 
times, and in the best case is realized but very inadequately. 
The Lord and his gracious gifts are ours still. “If our heart 
condemn us, God is greater than our heart,” 1 Jno. 3: 20. 
That conscience is not wholly silenced in its application of 
the law’s threatenings, is certainly no evidence that we are 
not redeemed, or that the redemption has not been appropri- 
ated. “My flesh and my heart faileth; but God is the 
strength of my heart, and my portion forever,’ Ps. 73 : 26. 
Not this is the Christian’s comfort, that he enjoys perpetual 
blessedness in the sweet realization of God’s tender merey 
which endureth forever: such comfort would be available to 
but few mortals: but this, that his tender mercy is certified 
to us in his infallible word. The grace of our Lord Jesus is 
sufficient for us, whether we feel it or do not feel it; and it 
will not fail us when our sense of it fail us. 

The pernicious error of making the sense of divine grace a 
criterion of justification, has, in our day, been pushed even 
to the disconsolate extreme of testing the state of grace by 
the degree of feeling realized. Not only isa false balance 
used, but false weights are added to increase the mischief. 
It must be evident to those who will give the subject any 
serious attention, that even where there is a sense of peace 
and joy resulting from the believing reception of the gospel, 
its degree must vary with the temperaments of the different 
individuals affected by it, to say nothing of the difference 
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arising from the different degrees of faith with which the 
truth is apprehended. To maintain that the feeling must be 
the same in all persons, and accordingly to set up a certain 
experience as a criterion of discipleship, is tantamount to the 
assertion that grace destroys all individuality. He who is 
naturally cold and phlegmatic, will not, in the nature of the 
case, feel as warmly, nor display his feeling as strongly, as he 
who is of an ardent temperament. Glad tidings of a secular 
character will not excite the same emotions, nor the same de- 
gree of emotion, in all alike, even if the motive for rejoicing 
is the same in all; much less will they induce all to exhibit 
their emotions in the same manner and in the same degree. 
To judge men’s relation to God by such an arbitrary standard, 
which will not bear the test of human reason on its own hu- 
man ground, is a sin of such enormity that considerate Chris- 
tians must shudder at the thought of commiting it. The 
uncharitable judgment would consign millions to eternal per- 
dition whom God has not condemned, and lay the flattering 
unction to the souls of other millions that they are heirs of 
heaven and joint heirs with Christ, though they do not be- 
lieve in Jesus. The process is just as absurd as that of test- 
ing men’s wealth or wisdom by the degree of intensity with 
which they feel rich or wise; and it is just as unscriptural 
and uncharitable as to judge of men’s prospects of obtaining 
eternal life by the frequency of their fasts or the breadth of 
their phylacteries. 

There is scarcely a condition more dangerous than that of 
a person who rests his assurance of God’s grace and his own 
salvation upon his feeling of that grace in his heart. It is 
manifestly a grave error, which proves ruinous to many a 
soul, to suppose that a person has appropriated the grace of 
God because he has intellectually apprehended it. But in 
what respect is it safer, or more in accordance with the truth, 
to affirm that a person has savingly appropriated that truth 
because he has experienced certain emotions, which may or 
may not arise from believing it? A Byron’s spasmodic 
warmth of feeling relative to religious subjects, is no more an 
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evidence of his conversion to Christ than is Hume's acute 
reasoning. The sensibility is no mére the man himself than 
the intellect, and the feeling is just as little a test of man’s 
actual personal condition as the thought. Both are impor- 


tant, but neither can of itself be a positive criterion. If 


Christ be not in us, the religious feeling, even though it be 
in general coincident with that which legitimately flows from 
faith, may be a mere evanescent thing, as the thought in co- 
incidence with biblical doctrine may bea mere intellectual 
exercise, while neither stands in any organic connection with 
the inner life. The story of the cross may affect a man just 
as a theatrical performance affects him, and with as little in- 
fluence upon his conscience and character. It is not only 
possible for a man to be hard-hearted and cruel, notwithstad- 
ing that he is melted to tears by every tale of suffering, but 
the superficial sentimentality may even be a cause of his 
hardness. It is a well recognized fact, that the more a heart 
has been dissolved by sorrows which supply no motive to ac- 
tion, the less power does it possess for moral impulses. The 
sufferings of our Lord become to such a soul a kind of “sor- 
rows of water,” and with all the sense of sympathy and the 
profound feeling experienced, there is no faith. Such revel- 
ing in sentimentality, even though the objects about which 
the feeling is employed be those of revelation, is intensely 
selfish and unmistakably carnal; and he who would regard 
this as an evidence of the Holy Spirit’s work in the heart, is 
neither wise nor safe. “He that believeth shall be saved,” 
be the feelings what they may. 

It is a superficial view of the Christian life in general, 
which rests the certainty of the state of grace upon a mere 
logical inference of any kind. The logical process, in this 
case, will usually be found, when storms put it to the trial, 
to be unsatisfactory, if it be not perceived to involve a com- 
mon fallacy. The argument, as some put it, stands thus. 
We are conscious of certain feelings which the Scriptures in- 
dicate as fruits of the Spirit, and we must, therefore, be the 
subjects of the Spirit’s work. We have the feelings, and 
therefore we must have Him in our hearts who produces these 
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feelings. But similar feelings may be produced by other 
causes, and it is easy to mistake the one for the other. A 
sweet joy thrills through our being: must it needs be the 
fruit of the Spirit? May it not be a joy attributable to other 
influences than those of divine grace? May we not even ex- 
perience a religious joy which grows out of a mere illusion, 
having its supposed origin in the operation of the Holy Spirit, 
but having no foundation whatever in the word of God? 
‘May we not ery peace, peace, when there is no peace? This 
concluding from certain emotional states that we are children 
of God, is resting our hopes upon most precarious grounds. 
We would not be willing to risk our temporal property upon 
the security offered by such inferences; and to build the 
soul’s eternal salvation upon them is consummate folly, espe- 
cially as the next change in our feelings may deprive us even 
of the temporary comfort which the illusion conferred, 

The Christian’s assurance does not even rest upon such in- 
ferences, with the conscious existence of faith, and the cer- 
tainty of salvation through faith as its premises. These 
premises are assuredly sound, as those are not which underlie 
the argument from feeling. It might, indeed, be affirmed 
that he is not likely to be mistaken who consoles himself 
with the syllogism : He that believeth shall be saved; I am 
conscious of believing; therefore I shall be saved. But even 
this has its difficulties, which will not fail to perplex the soul 
in its hours of trouble. There are times when it will not 
satisfy and cannot sustain us. The consciousness of believ- 
ing has its weaknesses and vacillations also, as faith ebbs 
and flows, and the minor premise may, therefore, in times of 
trial seem very questionable. Such reasoning cannot quiet 
the earnest soul that would cling to something which is sub- 
ject to no variations and failures—something which is abso- 
lutely fixed and certain, as human thoughts and feelings are 
not. Faith clings to the word of the Lord, which is sure. 
The soul does not adhere to faith as its hope; it adheres to 
the promise of God, grasping this by faith. Not what it has 
experienced is the ground of its assurance, but what God has 
done for it in Christ, as this is certified to us in the infallible 
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word. If doubts and fears harass me, my comfort is not this, 
that I am conscious of possessing faith. The very fact that 
doubts exist, shows that this would be a vain refuge. The 
soul that needs support must not seek it in itself. Fastening 
a boat to itself will not prevent it from drifting away. The 
person that is sinking vainly seizes his own arm, even though 
the hand wherewith he seizes it be powerful. Such a hand 
is not useless, but it accomplishes nothing when it has noth- 


ing to which it may cling. Faith is not futile; it is of inef- 


fable value. But it is not itself, as it exists in the heart, the 
object of itself. It were useless if there were nothing to 
which it could cling. But there is something of which it 
lays hold, and which supports the soul in every conflict and 
every trial, however severe. It seizes the word of God, which 
never fails, and which is ever quick and powerful. This is 
our comfort, that Christ has died for us, which is and remains 
true, whatever our own heads or hearts may say ; and to this 
all true believers cling, adhering all the more closely when 
the storms beat, that they may be supported until the calam- 
ities be overpast. Not the faith that we have faith, saves the 
soul, but the faith which embraces the Redeemer set before 
us in the word of God, and which refuses to let him go, be 
the feelings what they may. 

This directness of faith alone gives assurance. It lies in 
the very nature of faith to be certain; but this certainty per- 
tains not to itself, but to the object which it embraces. The 
man drawn from the pit by a rope let down to rescue him, is 
saved by holding fast to it; but he does not fix his attention 
upon his hand and seek to arouse joyous emotions by contem- 
plating its strength and endurance. He looks to the rope, 
and his efforts are all directed towards firmly grasping it and 
clinging to it. His concern surely is not to enjoy the feeling 
of security, or measure the probabilities of his safety by the 
degree of his feeling, but to hold fast to that upon which his 
sulvation depends. If he has the feeling of security, it is 
well; but whether he has this feeling or not, he adheres tena- 
cionsly to the rope; and he is sate while he clings to it, 
whether he feels it or not. 
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The popular chase after the pleasurable feelings which may 
result from clinging to Christ, and the stress which is laid 
upon them as an evidence of justification, is an indication of 
diseased Christian life; and its consequence, if it is left to 
grow without restraint, will be not only the destruction of 
the enjoyment sought, but the rejection of that grace which 
alone renders it possible. 

It indicates a diseased life, because it substitutes a selfish 
quest of pleasure, even though this should be of a spiritual 
character, for the earnest devotion to Christ which embraces 
the promises and is zealous of good works, whether the way 
lie through sunshine or through shade. The selfishness is 
none the less such because the gratification sought is of a 
more refined species than that which the voluptuary seeks in 
satisfying his carnal appetites. Christ is not precious in the 
profoundest sense to him who follows him only for the joys 
which he grants his followers on the way. At bottom they 
seek the loaves and fishes, not the Lord and his glory. 

This must prove destructive to a true joy in the Saviour. 
For, in the first place, the questions presses upon the mind 
and cannot be permanently evaded, whether the experiences, 
upon which the hope of salvation is based, are really the re- 
sults of the Holy Spirit’s operation in the heart. If such a 
question cannot be entertained during the flush and glow of 
emotional excitement, when the whole soul is absorbed in 
feeling and admits no sober reflection, it will not be presumed 
that this tire of enthusiasm will always burn, and that mo- 
ments of calm thoughts will never ensue. But when they 
return, after the fire has burned out, the question whether all 
this feeling is the work of the Holy Spirit effecting the sal- 
vation of the soul, will challenge an answer; and this answer 
cannot be satisfactory unless the experience can be traced 
back to a single faith in the infallible word, which clings di- 
rectly to the divine promises, and needs no feelings as proofs 
of divine grace. If there is any suspicion that all has been 
but animal excitement, that the same feelings can be pro- 
duced by human means, and that those which we have ex- 
perienced were probably so produced, the feeling of joy and 
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peace must necessarily give way to that of disappointment 
and grief, if not of despair. How many thousands have not 
in fact relinquished all hopes of salvation through Christ— 
how many thousahds have not been led to pronounce all 
Christianity an imposture—because their feelings have died 
away, and this was all they had ever known of Christianity. 
When the emotions are past, and sober reflection is unable to’ 
find any solid ground upon which they could sest, it is no 
wonder that those who trusted in these feelings should re- 
nounce the whole scheme of salvation. But if they were 
really the products of the Holy Spirit through the word, and 
the soul is satisfied of this, the assurance rests not on the 
genuineness of the feeling, but upon the infallible certainty 
of the divine promise. Just in proportion as the emotions 
are intense, they will prove short-lived. The soul cannot long 
endure the strain of high-wrought excitement. The collapse 
must come. But when the excitement is past, what remains 
to build the hope of salvation upon ‘if its ground was mere 
feeling? Its foundation having crumbled away, the hope 
must perish also, and the reproduction of the feeling becomes 
an impossibility by that method. The fact that memory tes- 
tifies to the experieuce as a past event, can avail nothing; 
for, according to the theory under consideration, it is not the 
grace which produced the feelings that forms the ground of 
assurance, but the feelings themselves, and this leaves us no 
room to comfort ourselves with the thought that the grace 
may remain when the feeling has departed. 

The only hope such a theory of religion furnishes, must lie 
in the preservation of the feeling, requiring a constant effort 
to keep the flame of excitement burning; and this is mani- 
festly a vain hope. In spite of every effort to stimulate it, it 
will sometimes flag, and as it flags the peace and joy must 
wane. Those who build their hopes upon such a shifting 
foundation will therefore, after a while, fall away entirely, 
abandoning all efforts as useless, and all hopes as baseless, or 
be rocked to and fro, vibrating constantly between hope and 
despair, “ever learning, and never able to come to the knowl- 
edge of the truth.” To make the saving presence of the Ho- 
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ly Spirit dependent upon “the blessedness I knew when first 
I saw the Lord,” is the sure way to the misery of imagining 
the “Heavenly Dove” driven from the breast when that bless- 
edness is no longer felt. : 

And even this is not the worst of it. The uncomfortable 
theory overthrows the only foundation upon which the soul 
ean scarcely build, and substitutes another which cannot give 
the requisite support, thus endangering the soul even if the 
feeling of blessedness could be sustained. Not that those 
who make the feeling of grace the ground of assurance, con- 
sciously and expressly reject the atonement and the doctrine 
of justification by faith. In most cases, no doubt, they lay 
such undue stress upon the feeling for the purpose of guard- 
ing against a mere dead faith. But commendable as their 
aim generally is, they fall into a grave error nevertheless. 
They practically tell souls that the clinging to the Saviour by 
faith is insufficient. That Christ has died for us and risen 
again, and that his merits are brought to us in the word unto 
salvation, is represented as no good ground of hope. To rely 
upon this in faith, be the feelings and experiences what they 
may, is regarded as subversive of vital piety. The assump- 
tion is, that only when the grace is felt is there reason to 
hope; and this implies*that the redemption is not sufficient, 
and that life and salvation are not a free gift of grace, but 
that our hopes must be made to rest on our sanctification. 
The theory forbids our believing the gracious declaration of the 
gospel that our sins are forgiven, and deriving all our conso- 
lation from this divine fact. It requires us to refuse all com- 
fort until we have felt such forgiveness. Justification thus 
comes to be considered as an act which takes place within 
ourselves, and the faith which is said to justify, is nothing 
more than the belief, based upon certain feelings which have 
been excited, that such an act has taken place within us. 
The assurance of salvation, so far as its existence can be pre- 
sumed at all under such circumstances, is thus a mere infer- 
ence from premises which do not warrant it, and the true 
ground of assurance is subverted. 

The soul cannot thus rest upon Christ and comfort itself 
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with his active and passive obedience as our substitute. It 
does not cling to his word, which is sure, but to its own feel- 
ings, which are variable, and which, in the best case, furnishes 
no ground of salvation. “Christ has become of no effect unto 
you, whosoever of you are justified by the law; ye are fallen 
from grace. For we through the Spirit wait for the right- 
eousness of faith,” Gal. 5: 4, 5. 

The appropriation of the gospel message, that our sins are 
forgiven us, will have an effect upon our sensibilities undoubt- 
edly; but the fact of the atonement remains independently of 
all such effects, and faith must not rest upon these, but upon 
that fact. We must believe the love wherewith God loves 
us, and the grace whereby he saves us in Christ. They are 
facts set forth and certified in the infallible word, not feelings 
existing in our hearts. If we trust in the emotions produced 
by the divine declaration, or by a comtemplation of our reli- 
gious condition, we turn from objective facts to mere subjec- 
tive experiences, which have no power to save. The true 
ground of salvation is thus abandoned, and the soul is endan- 
gered, even if the feelings upon which it relies should. be 
genuine. For if they were caused by the operation of the 
Holy Spirit through the word of God, the error of putting 
our trust in them must eventually lead to a falling away from 
the grace by which they were wrought. We cannot put our 
trust in our own feelings and at the same time cling to Jesus 
as the only ground of our salvation. 

II. If our feelings cannot be a test of the state of grace 
and a ground of assurance, much less can they be a criterion 
of divine truth. The danger to the soul increases in propor- 
tion as the external supports presented in the word of God 
are weakened, and death is certain when they are removed. 

The error of making feeling the rule of faith, that is of 
testing the truth of revelation by our sensibilities, renders it 
wholly impossible to appreciate justification as a forensic act 
and to appreciate the divine assurance of the forgiveness of 
sins in Christ. It overthrows the ground upon which all 
certainty of faith must rest, and leaves nothing to which the 
soul could cling, even if subjective power remained. If only 
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that which we feel is true, we cannot support the faltering 
soul by adhering to the infallible promises of the divine word; 
for the consequence of the assumption will be that the prom- 
ises are not true, because we do not feel them. Moreover, as 
the forgiveness of sins is an act of God taking place outside 
of us, it cannot be felt, but must be believed upon the author- 
ity of the gospel, so that any theory which conditions the 
truth of this gospel upon the existence of the emotions which 
its reception may produce, renders faith in the remission of 
sins, and thus the believing appropriation of forgiveness, an 
impossibility. The error implies that the absolution of the 
gospel is not true because it is not felt, and if it is not true 
how are we to believe it? The order of salvation is thus 
overturned, and all that is left for the erring soul, is to labor 
for the excitement of some baseless feeling, if it would escape 
the horrors of despair. But such feeling is not made of the 
stern stuff which can endure the shocks of temptation or the 
fierce conflict with death; and even if it were possible to 
sustain the feeling until the heart shall cease to beat, eternity 
would dispel the illusion. For the soul that casts aside the 
only ground of hope in the sure word of the Lord, there re- 
mains nothing but eventual despair. The gospel can give us 
assurance even when our own hearts condemn us: but if we 
harbor the delusion that the gospel, which absolves, is false, 
because it is at variance with our heart, which condemns, all 
is lost. 

There can, therefore, be no safety for individuals, and no 
hope for the Church, when the word of God is supplanted by 
human feeling as the criterion of truth, however pious that 
feeling may seem, or however great may be the activity for 
the cause of Christianity which accompanies it. The solemn 
words of the Holy Spirit are applicable here: “When they 
say unto you, Seek unto them that have familiar spirits, and 
unto wizards that peep and mutter: should not a people seek 
unto their God? for the living to the dead? To the law and 
to the testimony: if they speak not according to this word, 
it is because there is no light in them,” Is. 8: 19, 20. Those 
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who regard their feelings as the criterion of truth, are not in- 
tended to be charged with resorting to spirits and wizards as 
revealers of heavenly truth; but the principle which they 
adopt is the same as that which is here condemned: they ap- 
peal to something else than the infallible word of truth, and 
there is, therefore, no light in them. It is treating the Di- 
vine revelation with scorn to substitute for it any fallible hu- 
man voice, and it is especially foolish to substitute for it a 
fallible voice that is so inconstant as that of feeling. “We 
have a more sure word of prophecy, whereunto ye do well 
that ye take heed, as unto a light that shineth in a dark 
place, until the day dawn, and the day-star arise in your 
hearts,” 2 Pet.1:19. The glimmer of light that shines 
within, can never make the path to heaven plain. Nature 
knows nothing of Christ and him crucified ; and the feelings 
of the heart always fall far short of the truth revealed in the 
Scriptures, even when they are a product of grace. But our 
experiences are too often the results of merely human influ- 
ences, rendering it impossible always to distinguish between 
the feelings originating in the flesh, and those which are a 
fruit of the Spirit. There is no security against the wiles of 
the devil, when we once abandon the clear word of the Lord, 
aud base our hopes upon the light reflected by the sensibili- 
ties. By the Scriptures all must be tested. ‘Beloved, believe 
not every spirit, but try the spirits whether they are of God: 
because many false prophets are gone out into the world,” 1 
Jno. 4:1. Our own hearts never can be the touchstone by 
which to try them, least of all can they be the criterion by 
which to try the Holy Spirit, who speaks to us in the Bible. 
Naturally these hearts are estranged from God and desperate- 
ly wicked, and out of them proceed evil thoughts and her- 
esies. 

Instead, therefore, of making our feelings the norm for the 
interpretation of the Scriptures, we must make these the test 
of the correctness of our feelings. If a doctrine or precept 
clearly revealed in the Bible, be not coincident with our feel- 
ing, the Christian inference is not that the Bible is false, or 
that the passage in question is not to be understood in its 
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grammatical sense, but must be tortured into harmony with 
our feelings. The true inference is, on the contrary, that the 
feelings are wrong, and should, by a believing, prayerful study 
of the word of God, be brought into harmony with its hea- 
venly truth. When one smites us on the right cheek, tlie 
natural impulse of feeling is to retaliate by delivering a blow 
of equal or greater torce. Does it follow from this that the 
words: “I say unto you, That ye resist not evil: but whoso- 
ever shall smite thee on the right cheek, turn to him the 
other also,” are not our Lord’s words, or that they are not 
right, or that they do not mean what they say? Does it not 
follow rather that the feeling which prompts to retaliation, 
in violation of the Lord’s command, is ungodly, and that the 
sanctifying influences of the Holy Spirit are still needed in 
our hearts?) When the Bible proclaims to us the finished re- 
demption, and the remission of sins through Jesus’ name, 
our feeling may be that we are not children of God, though 
we believe the precious announcement made in the word. 
Does this prove that the Scripture statement that we are 
children of God, through faith in Christ Jesus, is false? Does 
it not prove rather that our subjective feelings are not in har- 
mony with the objective facts, and that we must cling, if we 
would have rest for our souls, not to the erring feeling, but 
to the infallible word? What this declares is true and sure, 
though the heart should persist in saying nay. No doctrine 
is false because it is a stumbling-block to the Jews and fool- 
ishness to the Greeks. No declaration of Scripture is doubt- 
ful because the feelings of the multitude are against it. The 
word of the Lord abideth forever in its unvarying truth, 
whether people like it or dislike it. To this we can cling in 
the assurance of faith, even when our feelings fail us. By 
this we can support our faltering souls, even when our sensi- 
bilities are against the solacing declarations which it sets be- 
fore us. The substitution of feeling for the Holy Scriptures 
as a criterion of truth, isa folly which does not even give 
temporal pleasure to compensate for the danger to which it 
exposes the soul. 

The assnmption, further, that only such propositions are 
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true as correspond with our own feelings, so that these are 
made the test of divine truth, as effectually overthrows Chris- 
tianity as the denial of all supernatural revelation, and is, 
when consistently carried out, followed by the same ruinous 
consequences to the soul. All divine revelation is thus ren- 
dered nugatory. Even if it should be admitted that the Bi- 
ble contains a record of God’s precepts and promises, and 
exhibits the divine plan of salvation through Christ, the con- 
tents themselves, according to the theory under consideration, 
could be supplied only from within. Thus the Bible would, 
at the utmost, be the means of directing attention to certain 
truths revealed to us by our feelings. The theory treats 
the words of our Lord, which are spirit and life, as dead 
letters, which must be quickened by contact with the life 
which previously exists within our souls. The revelation, as 
to its contents, would thus be immediate, not communicated 
through the Scriptures, and the existence of these would, 
therefore, be a matter of indifference. If we have all the 
light within us which is necessary to guide us to glory, any 
reverence still shown for the Bible can be of little value, as 
it must be simply an exhibition of ignorance or a vain pre- 
tense. All the piety found under such circumstances, is but 
a “show of wisdom in will-worship,” in which all true sub- 
mission to the will of the Lord, as this is fully expressed only 
in the Scriptures, is out of the question. If natural feelings 
are exalted to the dignity of teachers of divine truth, man 
does not need, and will not want, the teachings given by in- 
spiration of God through prophets and apostles. If the va- 
lidity of feeling as a test of truth, be limited to such emotions 
and affections as are alleged to be the products of the Scrip- 
tures themselves, who shall decide, in any given case, whether 
the feeling by which the truth is tested, be a work of nature 
or of grace? Could it be a work of grace if it presumed to 
sit in judgment upon the word of Jehovah? If the Bible 
be no longer applied as a criterion of the rectitude of our 
feelings, there is nothing to prevent the confounding of mere 
animal emotions and passions with the fruits of the Spirit, to 
the subversion of the whole foundation upon which Chris- 
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tian certainty rests. The Bible must come to mean just what 
the heart, whether sanctified or unsanctified, is inclined to 
have it mean, and all assurance is at an end. Christianity is 
thus reduced to a mere natural religion, and all its glory is 
darkened. If this is not the result reached by all who adopt 
the mischievous theory, it is because there is a happy incon- 
sistency in their practice, just as there is in the case of many 
who set up reason as their standard, but who fail, in many 
instances, to follow it. There are some, e. g., who will reject 
the doctrine of the eternal punishment of the wicked, because 
it is not in accordance with their feelings, while they accept, 
or profess to accept, other doctrines which are an offence to 
the natural man. But whatever may be the inconsistencies 
of men in the application of their theories, the tendency of 
these is to work themselves out, in the course of time, to 
their logical consequences, and the error is not harmless be- 
cause it has not become efficacious in all who adopt it. The 
foundation of faith has been undermined when feeling is sub- 
stituted for the word of God, even if some still inconsistently 
cling to the word in the main, while in particular instances 
their practice is in conformity with this pernicious theory. 
Such an exaltation of feeling, moreover, to the place of a 
test of truth and rule of faith promotes, as a consequence, 
indifference to all religious truth, or intolerance of all di- 
versity of opinion. Indifference and intolerance are but two 
forms of the same error. He who makes his own feelings 
the norm of his religious tenets will consider these either an 
absolute and objective, or a relative and subjective standard. 
If he be aware that his own feelings cannot be the norm of 
another’s faith and life, he will regard all differences as unim- 
portant, because truth must, according to his theory, be a 
merely subjective thing. This will render him an indifferent- 
ist, or, as the same thing is sometimes called, a religious liberal. 
He cannot consistently condemn another for exercising the 
same rights which he claims for himself; and as he recognizes 
no objective truth, or at least no invariable standard by which 
the certain knowledge of objective truth is possible, he can- 
not, without self-contradiction, deny each individual’s right 
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to have his faith determined by his own feelings, nor refuse 
to accord to each individual’s feelings, and their results, equal 
authority with his own. But if he assume that his own feel- 
ings are an absolute standard, to which others must appeal as 
well as himself, and to whose decision, as legitimate authori- 
ty, all must submic, he cannot otherwise than condemn as 
heretical all sentiments and convictions at variance with his 
own. He will bean intolerant bigot. It is the essence of intol- 
erance, not to condemn what God condemns, and to wage war 
against it in the sphere, in which and by means of the wea- 
pons with which, he commands us to take up arms against it, 
but to condemn from selfish motives and to oppose with car- 
nal weapons what conflicts with our own sentiments. Such 
a persecuting spirit is begotten and fostered by the vain fancy 
that our thoughts and feelings must be the norm of other 
people’s belief’ and conduct. Whether, then, the feelings be 
regarded as a subjective or as an objective standard, the con- 
sequences are equally pernicious. In the one case each man 
becomes his own god, and the existence of objective truth, 
binding alike upon all men, is practically denied, leaving 
every man to believe and to do what seems right in his own 
eyes, without being subjected to censure from any source. 
‘In the other case each man becomes the god of all other men, 
and violence is resorted to by the shrewd to enfore the claim, 
usually leaving the most unscrupulous temporarily master of 
the field. 

The assumption, finally, that feeling has decisive authority 
in the domain of faith, renders it impossible to realize the 
scriptural idea of the Church as the kingdom of God, in 
which the subjects are all united under one Lord, by unity of 
faith, through one Spirit. Under the guidance of purely hu- 
man standards, there can ‘be no harmony, since sin divides 
and scatters. The feelings of different persons are different in 
tact, as all experience testifies ; and those who are acquainted 
with the nature of the soul know that, inasmuch as each per- 
son has his own individuality, it cannot naturally be other- 
wise. If each regards his own sensibilities as the criterion of 
truth and right, there must be diversity of sentiment. Uni- 
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ty among men can exist only on the ground of a common 
faith whose source is divine, and which is the same notwith- 
standing the changing moods and diversity of temperaments 
in our fallen race. Never can all men agree to submit to the 
dictation of some bold man, who arrogates to himself the 
right of imposing his sentiments as authority upon his fellow 
mortals. Even if a large number should consent outwardly 
to subject themselves to such despotism, unity would not be 
realized ; for whatever appearance there might be of agree- 
ment, the feelings would differ still, and the opinions would 
vary as the standard varies. 

Men often pretend to be one when they are internally di- 
vided. Those who are kept together by an external bond 
under the papacy, claim to be a unit; and the great Romish 
union is so imposing that many are led astray by it, imagin- 
ing that there the idea of the Church is realized. But even 
supposing that there is unity among the Romanists, as there 
is not, and supposing that one man’s feelings control the 
whole mass, which is not a precise statement of the case, it 
would still not follow that multitudes will be inwardly 
moved, in conscience, to submit to the feelings of any man, 
as such. The great lie of Romanism, is not that all men 
must obey a fellow man and be bound in conscience by the 
suggestions of his heart. It consists rather in this, that the 
one man is God, and that in resigning the conscience to him 
it is but submitting it to the rightful Ruler of all. If the 
idolatry of ascribing to the pope divine attributes and powers, 
once ceased, the papacy would be comparatively powerless. 
The man-worship in that Babylon takes place under the delu- 
sion that it is a service of God. Human feelings, enunciated 
as such, never did, and never can, unite men under their au- 
thority. 

Nothing but the infallible word of God can perfectly join 
individuals together in the same mind. Feelings, and the 
doctrines and practices which they suggest, cannot bring men 
together and keep them together inwardly. Those who make 
them a test of truth, are taking the very course by which 
disunion and selfish sectarianism will be rendered most suc- 
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cessful. Individualism will be the result, so far as the prin- 
ciple is adopted that each one’s feelings must be his own 
guide, and narrow, bigoted sectarianism will follow if a party 
consents slavishly to submit to the authority of any individ- 
ual’s feelings. The rejection of the word of God, by the sub- 
stitution of human feeling in its room, as the criterion of 
truth, implies the rejection also of the Church as the commu- 
nion of saints under the one Lord, whose word is truth. 

The watchmen on the walls of Zion are not wise and not 
faithful if they permit such a false principle to manifest itself, 
though it be but in small beginnings, without rebuke and 
without warning. It will eat as doth a canker, and the end 
is death. 
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ARTICLE IL. 


THE MILLENNIAL ERA OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH AS 
FORETOLD BY THE PROPHET ISAIAH. 


By the Rev. G. A. Nrxporrr, M. A., Georgetown, D. C. 


Everything of importance relating to the past, present, 
or future history of the Church, must be a matter of 
deep interest to the believer in Christ. Union with a cruci- 
fied and glorified Redeemer implies this. It must certainly 
be interesting to review the past, and see how, from “a grain 
of mustard seed,” this kingdom has grown and developed 
itself until it has become a tree”—to consider through what 
fierce conflicts, severe struggles, and bloody scenes the Church 
has passed—how Christians were sustained amid all their 
persecutions and afflictions, and how secure Zion has been in 
in her darkest hours, under the guiding and guarding hand 
of Jehovah. Interesting it is to see how, at the present time, 
in the midst still of many untoward circumstances, she is yet 
making rapid progress in the world—to witness how faith- 
fully and patiently the missionary of the cross is toiling at 
his post in distant heathen lands, content to see even small 
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advances on the empire of darkness, and in faith and hope 
looking forward to a day of greater and brighter conquests. 
It is highly interesting and encouraging, to see how, in our 
own favored age, amid all the upheavings, and seeming con- 
fusion and danger, Christ is still at the helm, saying, “Jt is J, 
be not afraid” —to realize, that in the midst of all this commo- 


tion, Christ is, in his own way, disappointing the expecta- 
: ) 


tions of his enemies, and bringing the long-severed portions 
of his great kingdom into closer union with each other and 
with himself. Intensely interesting, however, it is, to be per- 
mitted to stand amid these exciting scenes, and, with Isaiah, 
take a view of the bright and glorious future of the Christian 
Church—see her emerging from every cloud of danger, out- 
riding the storm of persecution, overcoming prejudices of 
long standing, controlling the conflicting interests of men, 
and coming forth at last, from under the dimming influence 
of every scene of darkness, “fair as the moon, clear as the 
sun, and terrible as an army with banners.” Forward to this 
golden age of peace and triumph, have prophets and holy men 
looked, with feelings of burning interest, as the greatest pur- 
est, and best age of the Church, and of the world. 

None of the prophets, however, seem to have been so high- 
ly favored, in this respect, as was Isaiah. The triumphant 
future of the cause of God, and allied subjects, appear to have 
specially suited his poetic cast of mind. It is true that, in 
common with the other prophets, he sometimes writes de- 
spondingly of the sins of the people of his age, and exhorts 
them to repentance, both from a sense of gratitude, and a 
dread of punishment. But this by no means constitutes the 
main feature of his prophecies. His peculiar mission is to 
stand, high up above all the dark surroundings and conflicts 
of the Church, and see her come forth from the din and 
smoke of many battles, as a triumphant victor, with bur- 
nished armor, prepared to enjoy a long season of peace and 
rest, and to gather in the rich trophies of her past struggles 
and tears. Well may we of the present age, as we gaze upon 
the bright and beautiful pictures which he, guided by the 
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spirit of inspiration, has drawn of the great enlargement and 
glory of the future Church, exclaim: Favored! greatly favor- 
ed prophet of Jehovah! We may well ask ourselves, also, 
whether we of the present day are vot even more favored 
than he. For whilst he, with a prophetic eye, saw bright 
and beautiful representations of the Church’s future great- 


ness and glory, we are permitted to see some dim rays at least. 
of the actual fulfilment of the consolatory predictions which 


he uttered. 

Before we proceed to specify some of the marked charac- 
teristics of the Millennial Church, it may perhaps be well for 
us to be satisfied that Isaiah really did predict so exalted a 
state of the Church in this world as has never yet been real- 
ized. That he does make frequent reference, in clear terms, 
to a position of the Zion of God, such as she has never at- 
tained in the past, nor yet in the present, must, we think, be 
apparent to every one conversant with history. That the 
past presents no such position as that described by Isaiah, we 
think, is manifest from the fact that the representations he 
gives us are of an entirely too bright and triumphant a char- 
acter to correspond with any past era in the history of the 
Church. It is true, also, that, in the main, the pictures are 
entirely too bright for the present, and must, therefore, as re- 
gards their complete fulfilment, have reference to the future. 
It would appear also, according to the representations of 
Isaiah, that the Church shall have to pass through dark and 
trying scenes previous to her entering fully upon her state of 
millennial glory. Sometimes her situation is depicted in the 
darkest and most gloomy colors; yet she is never utterly 
forsaken. Thus in chapter 22:4, 5, we find her condi- 
tion described after this manner: “Therefore, said I, look 
away from me; I will weep bitterly, labor not to comfort me, 
because of the spoiling of the daughter of my people. For 
it is a day of trouble, and of treading down, and of perplex- 
ity by the Lord God of hosts, in the valley of vision, break- 
ing down the walls and of erying to the mountains.” We 
find, also, in chap. 26 : 20, 21, the following language used, 
in reference to a state of humiliation and suffering: “Come, 
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my people, enter thou into thy chambers, and shut thy doors 
about thee; hide thyself, as it were for a little moment, until 
the indignation be overpast. For behold the Lord cometh 
out of his place, to punish the inhabitants of the earth, for 
their iniquity.” Also in chap. 5: 25, where the following 
language is used: “Therefore is the anger of the Lord kin- 
dled against his people, and he hath stretched forth his hand 
against them.” It is true that much of this affliction and 
suffering, as predicted in times preceding the millennial era, 
seems to have reference to the nations and inhabitants of the 
world, who do not fear God, but it is very manifest, also, that 
much of this distress has a particular reference to the people 
of God as composing his Church. It would also seem entire- 
ly reasonable and probable, from the purifying tendency 
ascribed to afflictions in the word of God, that this method 
should be taken to cleanse his Church from her remaining 
dross of worldliness, selfishness, pride, and vain-glory, that 
she may thus be prepared to occupy the position of purity 
and commanding influence in the world, to which God has 
destined her. But by what particular features of develop- 
ment will this long expected era of the Church, as predicted 
by Isaiah, and received by a large part of the followers of 
Christ, be characterized? It will doubtless consist, 

I. Jn great illumination and consecration to the service of God. 
God is the source of all light in the moral and spiritual, as 
well as in the physical world. It was he who said in the be- 
ginning, “let there be light, and there was light.” It is the 
shining of the Holy Spirit upon the individual sinner’s mind, 
that reveals to him his guilt and danger, and leads him to 
Christ for salvation. It is also the continued light and influ- 
ence of this same Spirit, that reveals to the believer the hid- 
den recesses of remaining sin in his own heart, and causes 
him to aim continually at higher attainments in the divine 
life. Now it is the same Spirit of God that operates, through 
the appointed means, upon the Church of God in its collee- 
tive capacity. There would seem also to be degrees of re- 
moteness, and of approximation, as regards the enjoyment of 
the Holy Spirit's intluences, in the experience of the Church, as 
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well as in that of the individual believer. We find, accord- 
ingly, that in some periods of the Church’s history, God 
seemed to be hiding himself, and apparently far off; then 
again he has returned, either gradually, or suddenly, for the 
reviving of his people. ; 

We desire to be understood as merely stating what seems 
to be truth, without intending to discuss, at this time, how 
much of this experience may be owing to the faithfulness, or 
unfaithfulness, of the individaul Christian in the discharge 
of duty. It is certainly true, however, that there are many 
things connected with the progress of Christ’s kingdom in the 
world, entirely above and beyond the control of the friends of 
the Redeemer. Thus the ever-inemorable Reformation of the 
sixteenth century was preceded by one of the most gloomy 
periods in the history of our holy Christianity. The little 
remaining life and light of the Church lay stifled under the 
thick, dark pall of accumulated error, superstition, and eccle- 
siastical tyranny. How changed, however, was the condition 
of the Church when God, through the enlightening influences 
of the Holy Spirit on the minds of the Reformers, caused 
them to bring back again the captivity of his people, and 
made his word efflcacious to the salvation of many souls. 
How did not drooping, bleeding Zion arise, “shake herself 
from the dust,” and again put on her “beautiful garments.” 
Since that time, there have been also other seasons, of dis- 
tance, or of nearness on the the part of God, to his people. 
Now the millennial era, as made known by Isaiah, will be 
characterized by a peculiar nearness of God to his Chureh, 
manifesting itself by greater illumination and consecration to 
his service. As a general rule, where there is little light, 
there will be also a low standard of piety. Mere intellectual 
light, or worldly wisdom, is not by any means always follow- 
ed by corresponding degrees of holiness. The history of 
Greece and Rome, and other heathen nations of antiquity, 
prove the contrary. The reason is, that man is a fallen 
being, having all his powers corrupted by sin, and is un- 
able, of himself, to find his way back to his forsaken God. 
Much of the difficulty which ministers of the word find in 
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the discharge of the arduous and responsible duties of their 
office, arises from the low views of duty, ignorance, and per- 
haps even superstitious notions of the people. Now the mere 
intellectual part of this illumination, will be owing to the 
natural progress of knowledge, and the advanced state of the 
arts and sciences ; and the spiritual part to an increased dili- 
gence in the use of the appointed means of grace, but connected 
with it all, and above all, there will doubtless be a peculiar 
nearness of God, by the influences of his Spirit, to his Church 
and people. The strong, expressive language of Isaiah, man- 
ifestly indieates something of this kind. Thus, in chap. 60: 
1, 2, the Church is addressed as follows: “Arise, shine, for 
thy light is come, and the glory of the Lord is risen upon 
thee. For behold darkness shall cover the earth, and gross 
darkness the people; but the Lord shall arise upon thee, and 
his glory shall be seen upon thee.” In chap. 62: 1, the pro- 
phet expresses his earnest desire for the arrival of this glori- 
ous period, when he declares: “For Zion’s sake will I not 
hold my peace, and for Jerusalem’s sake will I not rest, until 
the righteousness thereof go’ forth as brightness, and the sal- 
vation thereof as a lamp that burneth.” As regards the in- 
fluence of this elevated state of piety upon others, he says in 
v.2: “And the gentiles shall see thy righteousness, and all 
kings thy glory.” In chap. 1 : 25—27: “And I will restore 
thy judges as at the first, and thy counsellors as at the begin- 
ning, afterward thou shalt be called the city of righteousness 
the faithful city.” In chapter 4: 3, it is said: “And it 
shall come to pass, that he that is left in Zion, and he that 
remaineth in Jerusalem, shall be called holy.” In chap. 26: 
2, we find the following language employed: “Open ye the 
gates that the righteous nation, which keepeth the truth, may 
enter in.” In chap. 60: 21, it is declared: “Thy people also 
shall be all righteous.” These passages will suffice, we sup- 
pose, to show us that the Church of the millennial period, as 
foretold by Isaiah, will be characterized by great illumina- 
tion, and consecration to the service of God. It will, how- 
ever also be distinguished, as a necessary consequence, 

II. By signal victories over her enemies. Waut of light and 
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holiness, are two great obstructions, which have hitherto re- 
tarded the progress of the kingdom of Christ in the world. 
The Saviour taught that we must let our “light shine before 
men,” if we would influence them to become his followers. 
One great, leading design also which the Redeemer had in view 
in establishing his Church on earth, was that through the ex- 
ertions and pious example of his friends thus united together, 
others should become convinced of the superiority of his re- 
ligion, and become his disciples. Sin, and a want of more 
entire consecration to the service of Christ, have greatly 
strengthened the enemies of the cross in their blindness and 
unbelief We therefore find, that just in proportion as the 
Church has been faithful to her obligations, and walked zeal- 
ously and consistently, has her power been great on the hearts 
of men. This was the secret of her power and success in the 
apostolic age, and the times immediately subsequent. Noth- 
ing could stand before the simple, earnest faith and convine- 
ing piety of the early ages of a pure Christianity, and thus it 
will ever continue to be. But just in proportion as she rece- 
ded from the sun of righteousness and became worldly-mind- 
ed and selfish, was she robbed of her power, and her enemies 
became bold and daring. There is a constraining power in 
the example of true holiness that scarcely any one can resist. 
Through a want, too, of more entire consecration to the ser- 
vice of her Divine Head, the energies of the Church have 
been greatly weakened. Too much of a foreign, worldly 
spirit has crept into the sanctuary of the Most High, causing 
angry controversy, and entirely too much of a selfish and 
carnal nature to be manifested by the professed friends of Je- 
sus. Bya clearer discernment of duty, and an humble return 
to apostolic faith, zeal, and consistency, her power with men 
will become again proportionately great, and she be permitted 
to see some of her most inveterate enemies submitting them- 
selve to her benign reign. That this will be the blessed re- 
sult, is clearly learned from such as the following passage. 
In chap. 41: 16: “Fear not thou, worm Jacob, and ye men 
of Israel. Behold I will make thee a new threshing instru- 
ment having teeth; thou shalt thresh the mountains, and 
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beat them small, and shalt make the hills as chaff.” Also in 
chap. 42: 13: “The Lord shall go forth as a mighty man, he 
shall stir up jealousy as a man of war; he shall cry, yea roar, 
he shall prevail] against his enemies. In chap. 60: 14, it is 
declared: “The sons also of them that afflicted thee shall 
come bending unto thee, and all they that despised thee shall 
bow themselves down at the soles of thy feet ; and they shall 
call thee the city of the Lord, the Zion of the Holy One of 
Israel.” The Church of the millennial era will be character- 
ized, 


IIL. By great activity and zeal, and by exerting a commanding 


influence in the world. All shall now conspire to render the 


Church active and full of zeal. Her extension throughout 
the world, according to prophetic promise, will be no longer 
regarded as problematical even by those who as yet may re- 
main unreconciled to God. Faith, stimulated by past signal 
victories, will begin to attain a position of triumphant assur- 
ance, and will be only, and continually, looking forward to 
still greater conquests and more glorious achievements. It is 
well known what an inspiriting effect signal victories and 
marked success have on the mind of the soldier, and in an 
equal degree will the Christian hero of this wonderful age, be 
animated to go forward, and onward, with almost sleepless 
activity. Every dark nook and corner of the world will be 
penetrated by the light of the gospel. Calls for laborers will 
be loud and frequent, and the responses will be as earnest as 
were the calls. The religious press, refined, and employed as 
an agency of power, will teem with items of a most encour- 
aging character; the ministers of the word shall realize more 
than ever, the great responsibility of their office, and finding 
sufficient and hearty co-operation on the part of an active 
membership, move onward in their work with alacrity and 
delight. Matters relating to the salvation of the soul, will 
become topics of daily conversation, and every opportunity 
be afforded to lead men to Christ and help them forward in 
their religious experience. So great will be the number of 
those desiring spiritual instruction, that increased zeal and 
activity will become absolutely necessary. From the advan- 
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ced state of the arts and sciences, and improvements in labor- 
saving machinery, men will be able, without injury to them- 
selves or families, to devote much of their time to the inter- 
ests of religion. Churches will be open, day after day, for 
religious services, and be frequented by many Christians, and 
large numbers of inquiring souls. It will no longer be said 
that the heathen are more zealous than Christians, and the 
reproach of God’s people, in this respect, will be wiped 
out. We have already seen something of this state of things 
in the rise and continuance of daily Prayer-meetings through 
a considerable time without any visible abatement of in- 
terest. Let the infidel sneer, and the skeptical professor 
of the religion of Christ dishonor his Master, by seeking to 
bring these things into disrepute. It is, and ever will remain, 
in strict accordance with the letter and spirit of the Bible 
which the skeptical professor receives, that God honors faith 
and will answer the earnest united petitions of his faithful 
children. Now if we turn to some parts of the prophecy of 
Isaiah, we find this state of things described. Thus, in chap. 
60:11, it is said: “Therefore thy gates shall be open contin- 
ually ; they shall not be shut day nor night, that men may 
bring unto thee the forces of the gentiles, and that their 
kings may be brought.” It is also declared as part of, the 
zeal and activity to which reference has been made in chap. 
62:6,7: “I have set watchmen upon thy walls, O Jerusalem, 
which shall never hold their peace, day nor night. Ye that 
make mention of the Lord keep not silence, and give him no 
rest, till he establish and till he make Jerusalem a praise in 
the earth.” In chap. 2: 2, 3, it is said: “And it shall come 
to pass in the last days, that the mountain of the Lord’s 
house shall be established in the top of the mountains, and 
shall be exalted above the hills; and all nations shall flow 
unto it.” In chap. 60: 15 it is said of Zion: “Whereas thou 
hast been forsaken and hated, so that’ no man went through 
thee, I will make thee an eternal excellency, a joy of many 
generations ;” and in chap. 62: 3,4: “Thou shalt also be a 


crown of glory in the hand of the Lord, and a royal diadem 
in the hand of thy God. Thou shalt no more be termed for- 
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saken.” Thus from Zion’s position of activity, zeal, and ex- 
altation, will the way be prepared, as another characteristic of 
the millennial era, 

IV. For the rapid extension of the kingdom of Christ and the 
diffusion of the principles of his gospel among the nations of the 
earth. In past ages, whilst the Church was encompassed by 
scenes of darkness and persecution, nothing but the firmest 
and most undaunted faith could grasp the fulfilment of those 
prophecies relating to the subjugation of the nations of the 
world unto Christ. Then Judaism and Paganism, supported 
by the strong arm of worldly power, bade defiance to the on-’ 
ward progress of the gospel. The gates of access to some of 
the principal empires and kingdoms of heathenism were se- 
curely closed against the introduction of Christianity, and 
here and there, as the way had been opened by the interpos- 
ing hand of Providence, were missionaries stationed in posi- 
tions of dreary isolation. Every one who is conversant 
with the present state of the world and net-work of mission- 
ary operations, knows that a great and most marked change 
has been wrought. Whilst many hindrances remain to be 
overcome, the present prospect is most cheering for a final 
and most glorious victory. The wonder of many has been 
that the cause of Christ has not advanced more rapidly dur- 
ing the eighteen centuries which have elapsed. We appre- 
hend, however, that many of these persons have failed to 
estimate properly the small and feeble beginnings of the king- 
dom of Christ, and the immense and, to the human eye, insu- 
perable barriers with which the gospel has had tocontend. It 
would seem, also, to be part of the great design of God to move 
somewhat slowly in this, as in other things, at the commence- 
ment, in order that the way may be more thoroughly prepared 
for the consummation of his purposes. Man, as a free agent, 
must be permitted also to exercise that freedom in the recep- 
tion or rejection of Christ as his Saviour, and so far as real, 
spiritual progress is concerned, every individual heart must 
be separately subdued unto Jesus. If the design of God had 
been to compel men to receive this gospel, then this triumph 
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(if such it could have been regarded) might have been already 
secured before the ascension of Christ, but God has given to 
man a nature, and in the work even of personal redemption, 
he will not violate this. There is also something natural in 
this progress of the gospel, and we do not suppose that God 
works miracles whére his designs can be equally well accom- 
plished by natural agencies. Most things difficult of prose- 
cution and magnificent in design, ordinarily move slowly in 
the outset, and only attain increased celerity as the work ad- 
vances. Thus in the erection of a huge and magnificent 
building, requiring years for its completion, and extending 
over a vast area of ground, we can scarcely for some time dis- 
cern the progress of the workmen. The foundation must be 
first securely laid, and the hard material receive repeated 
strokes of the hammer to give it even a tolerable finish, and 
it requires usually a long time before the progress is clearly 
discerned. It was thus, too, in God’s plan of giving a Re- 
deemer to man. Long and weary centuries passed away, from 
the announcement to our terror-stricken first parents of the 
promise of a Saviour until his advent to our world. Men 
might have asked, Why, if God designs this blessing, does 
he not make his appearance immediately? One.marked in- 
dication of the beginning of the millennial period, will be 
the very rapid progress of the gospel among the nations of 
the world. 


‘Nations shall in'a day be born 


And swift as doves to Jesus fly.”’ 


Knowledge has been greatly increased ; science has made her 
related discoveries ; steam and electricity have been employed 
for scattering the leaves from the tree of life, and commuica- 
ting each important event, as it transpires, from one part of 
the world to the other. The nations of the world have thus 
been brought more closely together, prejudices of long stand- 
ing removed by man’s association with his fellows. Bible, 
Tract, and Temperance Societies have been brought into ex- 
istence and exerted their influence. The heralds of the cross 
have gone into the darkest shades of heathenism and idola- 
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try, bearing with them the torch of God’s word. The foun- 
dations of paganism have been sapped, little by little, until 
at last, when sufficiently weakened, as in the case of a natural 
building, the whole superstructure shall fall, perhaps, as with 
a sudden crash. Now, if we turn to Isaiah, we find this 
rapid progress clearly foretold: “Fear not, for I am with thee, 
I will bring thy seed from the east, and gather thee from the 
west. I will say to the north, give up; and to the south, 
keep not back; bring my sons from far, and my daughters 
from the ends of the earth.” Again, in chap. 49:18: “Lift 
up thine eyes round about and behold ; all these gather them- 
selves together and come unto thee.” Also in chap. 49 ; 19- 
22: “For thy waste and thy desolate places, and the land of 
thy destruction, shall be even too narrow by reason of the in- 
habitants, and they that swallowed thee up shall be far away. 
The children which thou shalt have after thou hast lost the 
other, shall say again in thine ears, the place is too strait for 
me; give place to me that I may dwell,” &c. In chap. 60: 
3—5: “And the gentiles shall come to thy light, and kings 
to the brightness of thy rising. Then thou shalt see, and 
flow together, and thine heart shall fear and be enlarged ; be- 
cause the abundance of the sea shall be converted unto thee, 
and the forces of the gentiles shall come unto thee.” See 
again in chap. 54: 2, 3, how the Church is addressed in view 
of this rapid extension: “Enlarge the place of thy tent, and 
let them stretch forth the curtains of thy habitation. Spare 
not, lengthen thy cords and strengthen thy stakes.” Again, 
in chap. 60: 8, where the prophet seems to have had some- 
thing of a panoramic view of the rapid extension of the king- 
dom of Christ, he is heard exclaiming, apparently at least, in 
wonder: “Who are these that fly as a cloud, and as doves to 
their windows?” In the 22d verse of this chapter, we are 
informed: “A little one shall become a thousand, and a small 
one a strong nation; I, the Lord, will hasten it in his time.” 
May we not respond, in this respect, with the evangelist of 
the New Testament, “Even so, come Lord Jesus.” But the 
millennial period will be characterized, 

V. By no want of ineans to complete her triumphs. God has 
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usually employed, to a great extent, in the extension of his 
kingdom, natural agencies and human instrumentality. It 
is more than probable that God will use the supernatural, 
manifesting itself in wonderful out-pourings of his Spirit and 
in displays of his power in the hearts of men. Yet the man- 
ner of communicating this power will doubtless be then, as 
now, through natural agencies and human instrumentality. 
We have seen that there will be an increased degree of illu- 
mination and consecration on the part of the Church to the 
cause of Christ, followed by signal victories over her enemies, 
that there will be a great increase of activity and holy zeal, 
and that, consequently, the Redeemer’s kingdom will be rap- 
idly extended in the world. We come now to notice some of 
the natural agencies and instrumentalities, which, according 
to Isaiah’s teaching, will be employed. There would seem 
first to be an increase and abundance of the precious metals, 
together with a greatly increased willingness on the part of 
the people to devote these treasures to the spread of the gos- 
pel. The conduct of the “wise men,” in opening their treas- 
ures and presenting to the new-born babe of Bethlehem, 
“gold, frankincense and myrrh,” might seem to accord beau- 
tifully with the spirit of thisage. Isaiah, in chap. 60: 9, 
represents the new converts to the Christian faith as bringing 
“their silver and gold with them unto the name of the Lord,” 
that is, as we understand it, devoting these treasures to the 
cause of Christ. Also, in v. 17 of the same chapter, it is 
said: ‘For brass I will bring gold, and for iron I will bring 
silver, and for wood, brass, and for stones, iron.” It will be 
similar, in this respect, to the apostolic times; for the early 
Christians were very liberal and entreated the apostles to re- 
ceive their gifts and to take upon themselves the ministering 
unto the poor saints at Jerusalem. We learn also from these 
prophecies, in relation to agencies and instrumentalities to be 
employed, that persons of rank and distinction will be con- 
verted and throw the weight of their influence in favor of 
Christianity. We read in chap. 60:10: “The sons of stran- 
gers shall build up thy walls, and their kings shall minister un- 
to thee ;” and in chap, 49: 23: “And kings shall be thy nurs- 
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ing fathers, and their queens thy nursing mothers ; they shall 
bow down to thee, with their faces to the earth, and lick up 
the dust of thy feet.” Now this influence, human as it is, 
will doubtless contribute greatly to the extension of the king- 
dom of Christ. It is also declared, in chap. 60:16, “Thou 
shalt suck the breasts of kings,” referring to their supporting 
influence given to the cause of Christ. In the early ages of 
the Church, worldly power was opposed to Christianity, and 
the disciples of Christ were either poor or in very moderate 
circumstances in life. They may be said to have been with- 
out any considerable degree of influence, save that which 
flowed from their pure and virtuous lives. Few, compari- 
tively, of the so-styled great ones of this world have, in any 
age, been made willing to become the earnest and consistent 
disciples of the lowly Jesus. It would seem that earthly 
crowns and worldly honors blind the minds of their possessors 
to the attractions of the cross, and that their fashionable style 
of living does not well harmonize with the self-denying terms 
of discipleship, as made known by the Saviour. But this 
state of things will not always continue. In millennial days, 
the gospel of Christ will find access to their hearts also, and 
they shall come and devote themselves personally to Christ, 
and use their great influence to the advancement of the in- 
terests of his kingdom. We are taught to believe that many 
of these great ones of earth, whilst bending at the foot of 
the cross, will cheerfully submit to the supreme authority of 
Christ, as their king. Earthly rulers have often stood either 
entirely aloof from the Church, or given her only a formal 
recognition, who might, from their position readily have done 
much to promote the cause of the Redeemer. All persons 
have some influence, which is increased for good or evil by 
the eminence of their worldly rank. Thus, we sometimes 
find a few men of influence moulding, in a great measure, the 
character of an entire community. Our earnest prayer should 
be, that the time may not be distant when many of these 
great ones of earth shall be brought to realize their position 
and, having experienced a Saviour’s love, be led to devote 
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their influence to his service. But this glorious era of the 
Church will be also characterized, 

VI. By great peace and harmony. The announcement of 
the angel at the birth of the Saviour, whilst proclaiming a 
present peace to every repentant sinner, may be regarded as 
also having a prophetic character, in reference to the ultimate 
influence of the gospel on the world. There are many pas: 
sages in Isaiah, which clearly predict this peace and harmony 
in the millennial age. This peace begins in the individual 
heart that is reconciled to God ; and just in proportion as the 
influence of the gospel, in its saving power, is experienced by 
the masses of the people, will there be the growth of peace. 
This idea of the millennial age corresponds, too, entirely with 
the universal conviction of the Christian Chureh. For, whilst 
they differ in regard to the mode of its introduction as con- 
nected with the reign of Christ, all those who hold anything 
like clearly defined views on this subject, regard it as an era 
of great peace and harmony. War and violence form dark 
pages in the history of the world. Whilst it is, doubtless, 
true that even wars have been over-ruled, by the wise provi- 
dence of God, for the accomplishment of his purposes in the 
world, the spirit of the gospel must be regarded as opposed 
to everything of this kind. The man who has peace with 
God, desires also to live in peace with his fellows. It is true, 
too, that whilst war is waging in any country, the progress 
of the gospel is usually greatly retarded, and that immorality 
and vice abound. Now there is only one influence that can 
save and harmonize the conflicting elements and interests of 
this world, and that influence is found in the gospel of Christ. 
The law of love emanating therefrom, will restrain and sub- 
due the sinful passions of men, and by promoting a universal 
brotherhood, on the principles of mutual justice and truth, 
harmonize the jarring elements of earth. All human enact- 
ments and legislation, unless originating in, and strengthened 
by this heavenly influence, have failed, and will fail, in ac- 
complishing this desirable end. An objector may, however, 
say that professedly Christian nations have been thus far as 
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much implicated in this great evil as any others, and that, 
therefore, the general extension of Christianity will be inef- 
fectual to prevent this evil in society. We reply to this ob- 
jection, that professedly Christian nations, and the pure 
Christianity of those nations, are two entirely different things; 
and we utterly deny that the true Christian part of those na- 
tions are anxious to promote war and blood-shed in the world. 
They may and must, by their influence, oppose the wrong-do- 
ing among men, as contrary to the principles of the gospel, 
and by this influence, wrong and right may be brought into 
actual conflict, but that Christians are the fomenters ot war, 
we do not admit. It is also true, that when wars have been 
originated by the wickedness of men, although much regret- 
ted by sincere disciples of Christ, yet will the sympathies of 
Christians be perhaps somewhat enlisted on the side which 
they believe to be that of justice and righteousness. It is, 
however, highly cheering and comforting to know, from the 
clear predictions of Isaiah, that the time is approaching, when 
‘“‘wars shall cease unto the ends of the earth.” Thus, in chap. 
60: 17,18: “I will also make thy officers peace, and thine 
exactors righteousness. Violence shall no more be heard in 
thy land, wasting nor destruction within thy borders.” Also, 
chap. 2:4: “And they shall beat their swords into plow- 
shares, and their spears into pruning-hooks ; nation shall not 
lift up sword against nation, neither shall they learn war-any 
more.” It is also declared figuratively in the most beautiful 
manner, in reference to the prevalence of this universal peace 
and harmony, chap. 11: 6—8: “The wolf shall dwell with 
the lamb, and the leopard shall lie down with tho kid, and 
the calf and the young lion, and the fatling together ; and a 
little child shall lead them. And the cow and the bear shall 
feed: their young ones shall lie down together, and the lion 
shall eat straw like an ox. And the sucking child shall play 
on the hole of the asp, and the weaned child shall put his 
hand on the cockatrice’s den.” See, also, 35 : 9 and 65: 25. 
But there shall not only be a freedom from actual war, and 
from this disturbing element, but there will also be a 
state of peace and unity in the Church. Up to the present, 
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controversy has kept the Zion of God in a state of almost 
constant agitation, and the body of Christ has been rent asun- 
der into many, and, at times, more or less conflicting divisions. 
These conflicts and division have not only been distressing to 
many of the most sincere followers of Christ, but, we have 
good reason to fear, have also proved a great barrier to the 


progress of the gospel in the world. The ery has been heard. 


from the lips of almost every infidel and neglecter of religion, 
“settle your differences among yourselves first, and then per- 
haps we may be willing to consider the claims of Christiani- 
ty upon us.” These divisions have also formed a great ob- 
struction in our endeavor to evangelize the heathen. Con- 
troversy may, and doubtless has, served valuable purposes, in 
eliminating error from truth, as storms purify the atmosphere 
of the natural world, but can never be regarded as the high- 
est and best state of the Church. We can find much in the 
New Testament favoring peace and harmony, but nothing en- 
couraging strife and division. It is there declared, that there 
is “one Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God and Father of all.” 
Paul also lamented the divisions which he saw arising in his 
day, and earnestly warns his fellow-believers against such as 
“cause divisions” amongst them. The highest degree of love 
and efficiency of the Church, can never be attained so long as 
these divisions remain. We are told, I know, that there is 
no difference of opinion on essential principles; and if this 
be true, why-not unite and give over disputings about that 
which is non-essential. One thing is certain, these differences 
are great and important enough, in the estimation of the peo- 
ple, to cause great want of hearty co-operation in endeavors 
to extend the kingdom of Christ. The party cry, although 
perhaps now uttered in more subdued tones, is still heard 
coming from the various divisions: ‘We are the Church,” 
“We are the Church.” The Saviour, in his great sacerdotal 
prayer for his disciples, asked “that they all may be one, as thou 
Father art in me, that the world may believe that thou hast sent 
me.” Nor do we believe, with many well-meaning Christians, 
that only union in spirit and co-operation is here intended, 
but that the Saviour prayed for, and desires, the real organic 
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unity of his Church. The illustration given of the perfect 
unity of the Godhead, and the hindrance to the world’s con- 
version, which he desires to see removed, we think teach this. 
The language of most-careless people, in excusing themselves 
for neglecting their personal salvation, has had reference in ° 
some way to these divisions in the ChristianChurch. Never 
until they are removed, will the religion of the Lord Jesus 
Christ triumph as it should, and its full power be felt on the 
hearts of men. We know it may be argued, after a plausible 
manner, that such divisions are necessary to suit the diversity 
of men’s minds, and that entire unity would endanger the 
purity of the Church; that the Church when united in 
time past became much corrupted, and would become corrupt 
again; but we have only to reply to all this specious reason- 
ing, by saying that we might just as well argue that because 
some of the angels “kept not their first estate” in heaven, so, 
too, if we reach that heavenly home, we may still be in dan- 
ger of sinning and falling from God. Now who does not see, 
at a glance, that this reasoning, if allowed, would at once rob 
heaven itself of its greatest attraction, and tend to lessen 
greatly its influence upon our hearts, if it should not cause 
us to plunge into infidelity itself. The Church was one, in 
her purest and best age, and by the power of God she can and 
will be made one again. Now we learn, we think, from Isaiah, 
that this will come to pass in millennial times. Thus, chap. 
11 : 13, it is declared, that “The envy also of Ephraim shall 
depart, and the adversaries of Judah shall cease; Ephraim 
shall not envy Judah, and Judah shall not vex Ephraim,” and 
chap. 54: 13: “And great shall be the peace of thy children.” 
Chap. 52:8: “Thy watchmen shall lift up the voice, with 
the voice together shall they sing ; for they shall see eye to 
eye, when the Lord shall bring again Zion.” Now the ten- 
dency of the present age is manifestly in this direction. All 
attempts at promoting a spirit of man-worship in the churches 
seem to fail, and sectarianism, which has so long dishonored 
Christ, is evidently Waning in power. Things that are “im- 
Vou. I. No. 1. 6 
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possible with men, are possible with God.” This era will 
also be characterized, 

VIL. By great joy and triumph. This will follow as a nat- 
ural consequence from what has preceded, as well as from the 
then existing state of things. Zion has had her night of 
darkness, temptation, and persecution, when her enemies 
were chief, and reigned and exulted in triumph, and infidel- 
ity stood ready to proclaim her overthrow. The hostile cry 
raised by the enemies of our Lord, more than eighteen cen- 
turies ago, “crucify him, crucify him,” has been re-echoed in 
modern times, in the language of “crush the wretch, crush the 
wretch.” The enemy has been ready at every apparent defeat 
to raise the signal for a general shout of triumph in their 
camp, but as yet they have been, and forever will be, disap- 
pointed. Now they realize as they see her elevated, impreg- 
nable position, that all their bright anticipations are com- 
pletely doomed, and they are ready to hide their faces in 
confusion. Like Balaam, it may be, they are ready to come 
forth and say, “How shall I curse whom G'od has not cursed,” 
and be perhaps ready with him to exclaim, as they see the 
tents of the true Israel of God whitening the plains in all di- 
rections: “How goodly are thy tents, O Jacob ; and thy taberna- 
cles, O Israel!” Nor is there anything strange in Zion’s 
triumphant experience. Such illumination and consecration 
to the service of God; such holy zeal and activity; such sig- 
nal victories over her foes; such an ample supply of means to 
insure her complete and final triumph; such peace and har- 
mony within all her borders, must necessarily awaken feel- 
ings of great joy and triumph. No party, sincerely devoted 
to its principles, having undergone many hardships and pri- 
vations, and having at last experienced a great deliverance, 
could well feel and act differently. Thus Deborah sang a 
song of victory when God had so wonderfully delivered the 
Israelites at the Read Sea. Holy joy and triumph are but 
the necessary results flowing from the success and glorious 
victories of the people of God. Ifere we find the complete 
fulfilment of the language of the angel who sang on the auspi- 
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cious morn of our Saviour’s birth, “Fear not, for behold I bring 
you glad tidings of great joy, which shall be unto all people.” 
The only joy which will be superior, will be that which the 
redeemed from earth shall experience in their perfect, heaven- 
ly home. A reference to this great joy and triumph, is made 
in many places in the prophecies of Isaiah, as chap. 12 : 3-6: 
“Therefore with joy shall ye draw water out of the wells of 
salvation. And in that day ye shall say, praise the Lord ; 
call upon his name; declare his doings among the people; 
make mention that his name is exalted. Sing unto the Lord, 
for he hath done excellent things; this is known in all the 
earth. Cry out and shout thou inhabitant of Zion, for great 
is the Holy One of Israel, in the midst of thee.” Also chap. 
25:6,7: “And in this mountain shall the Lord of hosts 
make unto all people a feast of fat things, a feast of wines 
on the lees, of fat things full of marrow, of wines on the lees, 
well refined. And he will destroy in this mountain the face 
of the covering cast over all people, and the vail that is spread 
over all nations.” Chap. 35 : 10: “And the ransomed of the 
Lord shall return, and come to Zion, with songs and everlast- 
ing joy upon their heads; they shall obtain joy and gladness, 
and sorrow and sighing shall flee away.” 


ARTICLE III. 


THE CHURCH. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE “APOLOGETIC LECTURES ON THE SAVING TRUTHS OF 
CHRISTIANITY, DELIVERED IN LEIPSIC IN THE WINTER oF 1867, BY CHR. ERNST 
LUTHARDT, DOCTOR AND PROFESSOR OF THEOLOGY.* 


By Rev. P. Beresrresser, M. A., Taneytown, Md. 
The Church is to form the subject of the present discussion. 


In the Apostles’ Creed we say: “I believe in the Holy 
Ghost ; the holy Christian Church.” On the doctrine of the 
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Holy Spirit, which sets forth the sanctifying work of the 
Triune God, follows the doctrine concerning the Church. 
For the Church was the first work of the Holy Spirit. 

It it not enough to acknowledge God in the work of crea- 
tion, nor even in the work of redemption; we must also 
acknowledge him in the work of sanctification, which is the 
Church. The Atheist denies the Creator, the Deist denies the 
Redeemer, and the Rationalist denies the Holy Ghost in the 
Church. In order to discover God in creation, there must be 
a willingness to find him; for it conceals him as well as it 
reveals him. In order to behold the revelation of God in Je- 
sus Christ and his work of redemption, we must have eyes 
skilled in contemplating great things; for his form of a ser- 
vant looks like a contradiction of this. And even so it is 
with the Church. She carries the heavenly treasure in an 
earthen vessel. We must, therefore, have spiritual eyes to 
find the presence of God in her. But whoever is willing to 
see and to hear, finds God in her. 

We may judge the Church as we will—this at least is estab- 
lished, that she is a matter of fact. And what a fact! Let 
us therefore first have an intelligent apprehension of this mat- 
ter of fact. 

Were we even to see in the Church a mere work of the hu- 
man understanding, and not a divine creation, we would yet 
have to acknowledge that it is a wonderful work. To con- 
template it outwardly, it is a congregation of men, an organ- 
ization of spiritual life, an institution in which religion has 
found her home. We are accoustomed to contemplate the 
Church and State as united ; and they havea certain relation- 
ship to each other. They are the two great circles of human 
life. But where is the state, which could be compared with 
the Church, so ancient in its duration and so elastic in its 
life? How many storms have passed over the Church! She 
has survived them all. Nations and kingdoms have disap- 
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peared from the earth, but the Church has remained. She 
gazed in triumph at the last times of the Roman Empire, 
stood by its grave, and bestowed a parting blessing on it as it 
descended into the tomb. She also stood by the cradle of the 
German Empire, passed through all its diversified experiences, 
accompanied that empire on its journey toward Rome, 
marched with it in its crusades, and assisted in the formation 
of its domestic institutions. She saw the days of its great- 
ness, endured its tribulations, and survived its downfall. Of 
the old Germanic Empire, nothing remains but the dream of 
our youth and the hope of the future; but the Church is to- 
day what she was at the crowning of Charlemagne. The 
change of times has indeed affected the Church ; the trans- 
formations, experienced in the spirit of humanity and in 
worldly associations, have also changed the Church; she has 
been drawn into the stream of history, and willingly carried 
along with it. But she has retained her identity. Her form 
has been changed, her countenance altered, but her nature is 
identical and her confession the same as in the days of the 
apostles. It is the same Triune God whose salvation she pro- 
claims, with whose comfort she comforts, and to which she 
calls the nations as to a secure refuge in times of trouble. . 
She has suffered humiliation, but she has also made conquests. 
In Asia Minor, and in Northern Africa, where once flourish- 
ed Christian congregations, there now reign the Crescent and 
barbarism. But she has conquered the nations of the future, 
those of Western Europe and America. She has experienced 
many assaults. But she is, as Theodore Beza says, an anvil 
upon which every hammer has yet been broken. The storm 
of the Moors in the South, has been broken upon her; the 
hordes of Huns and Mongolians in the East, have at length 
bowed down to her, or have vanished from her presence. The 
scandals of her betrayers seemed as though they would de- 
stroy her; but she has been stronger than the sins and crimes 
of her representatives. The spirit of negation has encoun- 
tered her, and seemed sure to conquer her; but she has also 
beaten back the storms of unbelief. She has often been pro- 
nounced dead ; but behold she lives. Already fourteen hun- 
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dred years ago, from the time of Augustine, she has been 
supposed to be dying, but she yet lives to-day. In the time 
of Voltaire and Frederick II. her enemies waited for her 
death. But when Voltaire’s name shall no more be men- 
tioned, shall she yet be. In the beginning her enemies 
mocked at her youth, now they mock at her old age ; but she 
has an eternal youth. She seems at times to be carried along 
by the spirit of the world. But when the wonderful progress 
of the present century shall have converted the whole world 
into a universal empire, it will be seen that her enemies have 
only hereby contributed to prepare a habitation for the 
Church. “Wonderful, incomparable, yea truly divine is 
it,” exclaims Pascal, “that this Church, which has always 
been assailed, should yet have always endured.” And won- 
derful, this fact Jesus Christ foretold: “The gates of hell 
shall not prevail against it,” Matt. 16 : 18. 

The Church is a matter of fact, and what a fact! All must 
at least acknowledge this, that of all the institutions which 
are on the earth, this one is the most worthy of honor. We 
must at least have respect for her. 

And yet there prevails, in large circles, an antipathy to the 
Church. This is not always acknowledged ; but it isso. It 
may clothe itself in the garb of outward respect, but under- 
neath this is hid the most consummate indifference; but the 
spirit of this indifference is antipathy. Some cover their an- 
tipathy to the Church under a pretended interest for Christian- 
ity. But this is a delusion, if not hypocrisy. For the Church 
is the body of Christianity, and Christianity is her soul. We 
cannot be in favor of Christianity, if we be not in favor of 
the Church. 

What can any one say against the Church? It is objected, 
that the Church is indifferent and opposed to worldly inter- 
ests and the progress of the age. It is true, that she under- 
takes not the guardianship of worldly interests, and does not 
labor directly for the progress of worldly culture. But this 
is not her mission. And I would have supposed that those 
who have the true interest of humanity at heart, would rejoice 
that there is a society on earth, whose mission is ulterior to 
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that of ministering to worldly culture, and which is a con- 
stant reminder of this, that there is yet something higher 
than this temporal life, and that above all progress in human 
culture, is the life of the soul in God and in the world to 
come. But is the Church therefore an enemy to human pro- 
gress, because this is not her immediate mission? Has not 
religion been the bearer of civilization in all times? There 
are especially French celebrities of the new era, who have un- 
dertaken to show the connection existing between the pro- 
gress of civilization and religion. Not only in this, that reli- 
gion has introduced the spirit of love into the world and care 
for the unfortunate, as evidences of a beautiful divine service, 
but that she has also, by her mildness, assuaged the spirit of 
might, and founded the happiness of society on benevolence. 
She has gone before the nations for centuries in their wander- 
ings, as Edgar Quinet says, like a pillar of fire. And all ac- 
quisition of modern culture is rooted in our faith and in our 
idea of God. What the heathen Plutarch says, also answers 
our purpose: “You could easier build a city in the air than 
establish a state without religion.” But to speak of religion 
is to speak of the Church; for the Church is the organization 
of religion. And history establishes the fact that the Church 
has been the mightiest principle of culture among Christian 
powers. Let us suppose the Church out of the world. Our 
enemies indeed tell us that the future will be without a 
Church and without religion. Let us, therefore, suppose the 
Church out of the world, which is utterly impossible on ac- 
count of her intimate union with both our outer and inner 
lite; but let us, nevertheless, endeavor to suppose her out of 
the world—what would be the consequence? It would be 
the least calamity, that the noblest means of intellectual cul- 
ture would be lost to the nations. For let us not deceive our- 
selves, that our nation draws its best culture from the Church. 
By her the mind is nourished with the loftiest thoughts, the 
best instruction, the purest poesy, and the most exalted views 
of science. Our nation would suffer, in its intellectual life, 
an irrecoverable loss in the abrogation of the Church. And 
let us not suppose that this would affect only the lower strata 
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and masses of the people. We are unconscious of our de- 
pendence on the Church, and of the many thousand threads 
with which our intellectual life is interwoven with her. As 
man first learns to value a possession when he has lost it, so 
it would be with us in the loss of the Church. But this 
would yet be the smallest loss. Over the intellectual life 
stands the world of morality. Now, then, let us tear down 
the churches, which occupy so much valuable ground, which 
might be employed for better purposes. What would be the 
consequences? It would not require much forethought to 
tell, that for every church destroyed, we would be compelled 
to build a house of correction. For, every Church builds up 
a flock whence flows a moral life-stream on all the surround- 
ings. Were there no more churches, we would soon become 
conscious that a moral power had escaped out of our life. For 
the moral and spiritual forces of life, are stronger than the 
material. To contemplate these things, therefore, merely 
from a worldly point of view, would compel us to say, that 
the Church is a necessary moral institution, which cannot be 
superseded by anything else. In this respect it would be the 
most short-sighted economy to wish her extinct. But who- 
ever knows anything about the Church, knows she is yet 
something more: is the proclaimer of the grace of God, the 
dispenser of the divine consolation, the counsellor of the err- 
ing, the comforter of the sorrowing, the source of a higher 
moral strength, and a blessing for the living and for the dead. 
Whence, therefore, this wide antipathy to the Church ? 

Her enemies call the Church intolerant. Toleration is the 
boast of modern times, and the Church—so say her enemies— 
sins against this progress of humanity ; for she permits noth- 
ing to be counted as the truth but her own teachings. De- 
claring her message as the only means of salvation, she denies 
salvation to all who do not agree with her. She delights in 
condemning. So say her enemies. But is she intolerant? 
What is her teaching, and what her example? Her teaching 
is the universal grace of God in Christ Jesus, which would 
not condemn, but render blessed. And her example is, that 
she does not grow weary in publishing this grace in all possi- 
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ble forms, in order to deliver men from the wrath of God, 
and to make them happy. Not satisfied in merely proclaim- 
ing the grace of God at home, but, burning with zeal, she 
sends her missionaries to the heathen, and publishes the glad 
tidings of a Father’s love in Christ Jesus to the poorest among 
the poor. Her calling and work are not bounded by nations 
and languages. We may well ask, Is this the manner of a 
spirit delighting in condemnation, or is it the spirit of com- 
passion that thus reveals itself? 

But her enemies yet say that the Church is intolerant ; for 
she permits only herself to be regarded as the depositary of 
truth, and only her teachings as the way of salvation. If 
this be intolerance, it is the intolerance of truth; for every 
truth is the negation of the opposite erfor, and he who is the 
absolute truth has said: “My glory will I not give to another, 
neither my praise to graven images,” Is. 42:8. If Christ 
had a right tosay: “I am the way, and the truth, and the 
life” (Jno. 14 : 6), then had also his disciples the right to say: 
“Neither is there salvation in any other” (Acts 4:12). And 
if the Church is to be the proclaimer of the truth as it is in 
Jesus Christ, then must she speak accordingly. As well as 
Christ says of himself: “None cometh to the Father but by 
me” (Jno. 14: 6), even so must the Church say of the faith 
of Christ, which she preaches: “No man cometh to the Father 
but by him.” That is, she must declare the exclusiveness of 
her truth, or deny her own truth. 

Let us yet define more clearly the matter of which the 
Church teaches. If the Church should arrogate to herself the 
exclusive right of civil legislation, then might her enemies 
justly accuse her of intolerance. But when she arrogates to 
herself the exclusive right of truth in the domain of faith, in 


-the question of the soul’s salvation, then, so long as she be- 


lieves in herself, must she do what she cannot abandon. But 
if she believes no more in herself, what right has she still to 
exist ? 
We pride ourselves in the freedom of conscience. But 
whom should we thank for freedom of conscience? Its first 
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defenders were the first preachers of Christianity. Heathen- 
ism ended in fanaticism and skepticism. Christianity has 
experienced that fanaticism. For the enemies of Christianity 
questioned its right to exist: “It is not permitted that you 
should be (non licet esse vos)”—this was the alternative pre- 
sented to Christianity, in its contest with heathenism. And 
with this intolerance of fanaticism, skepticism joined hands. 
For skepticism cannot tolerate the claims of an absolute 
truth. The philosophical skepticism of the heathen world 
could not tolerate it, that unphilosophical Christianity should 
declare itself the highest truth; but this claim Christianity 
proved by patiently suffering persecution. Christ says: “I 
am the truth,” and Pilate asked: “What is truth?” In 
Christ’s words we have the exclusive claims of truth, and in 
Pilate’s question, the skepticism of heathenism. But where 
is the persecution—with Christ or with Pilate? It is a wide- 
spread error, that faith in the truth fosters intolerance, while 
skepticism is tolerant. I admit that religion has often ap- 
peared intolerant. Not only her false friends, but even her 
own servants, in the name of religion, and by the authority 
of the Church, have perpetrated acts of persecution and bar- 
barity. But can religion help that she is abused? Does the 
abuse set aside the right use? Her enemies say, that persecu- 
tion has arisen in the name of religion; let us, therefore, lay 
aside religion, and persecution will cease. But might we not, 
after the same, manner, say, that through fire conflagrations 
have arisen, let us put away fire, so will conflagrations cease? 
Undoubtedly, but men would perish by freezing. 

If truth is a good, then must she maintain herself against 
error. Were she to regard error as synonymous with truth, 
so would there be nothing certain any more. To say that all 
things are alike true, is the same as to say that nothing is 
true. But this would not be love, but cruelty. For it is 
necessary for us to have the truth, and we need _positiveness. 
We are debtors to the truth ourselves, and we owe it to oth- 
ers. It is only when man has no conviction of the truth, that 
he does not value its power. But whoever has a conviction, 
is certain of its truth. And whoever is certain of truth, must 
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deny its opposite. But whoever values the opposite of truth 
as much as he values his own convictions of the truth, is in- 
different to the truth. To be indifferent, however, to the 
truth, is not a virtue, but a vice. Skepticism is, therefore, 
not an element of power in the soul, but a weakness. For 
always to doubt and never to be able to come to a certainty, 
is an evidence of a degenerate race. The old world ended in 
skepticism and destruction. Christianity commenced with 
certainty, and triumphed. To be tolerant with skepticism, is 
not an exaltation of the mind, but a harbinger of degeneracy 
and destruction. And should we proclaim it a matter of in- 
difference whether we be Christians or not, why then are we 
Christians? When we can be everything, then we are noth- 
ing. As long as the Church has faith in herself, so long must 
she be exclusive in her teaching. But were she no more to 
believe in herself, how could she demand faith of others? 
And if she ventures this no more, how is it that she is yet 
dominant ? 

Sure enough, say her enemies, why is the Church still dom- 
inant? The Church is superanuated. The history of the 
Church is the process of her dissolution. Everything has its 
time. The Church has also her time. And the signs of the 
times show us, that the time of the Church is drawing to a 
close. Well,so have her enemies often said, and she survived 
the signs of her death. When, therefore, her enemies renew 
this prediction, it does not necessarily follow, that the Church. 
to do these prophets a favor, must die. 

But perhaps our enemies would separate Christianity from 
the Church, and say: Christianity shall not cease, but it shall 
cease to exist in the form of the Church. But in what form 
shall Christianity then exist? Shall religion be a matter of 
the state? But to the state belongs quite a different sphere 
of life. The states executes justice, the Church publishes di- 
vine grace. The state serves the present life, the Church 
serves eternal life and the salvation of the soul. Each sphere 
demands its appropriate organization. The state cannot be 
the organization for the Church. 

But shall religion be banished into individual solitude, and 
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find her home in the human heart? Well, religion has her 
inner-most home in the heart of the individual. But we 
have not been created for solitude, but for society. We may 
at times flee from the confusion of life, or from the wicked- 
ness of society, into solitude; but we are conscious that it is 
not to endure forever, neither would we have itso. We have 
been created for society. Spirits seek their like, hearts blend, 
and similar religious lives among different individuals com- 
bine into a society of religious life. This is a law of our na- 
ture and a demand of our earthly existence. The Church, 
however, is the society of religious life. As long, therefore, 
as this is not superfluous, which is never the case, so long is 
also the Church not superfluous. 

We have now contemplated the Church, and vindicated 
her right to exist. Let us next examine into her nature. 

The Church is a society of religious life. But she is more 
than a mere human society ; she is a creation of God, a work 
of the Holy Spirit. 

The birth-day of the Church was the day of Pentecost, the 
festival of the Holy Spirit. 1n the Acts of the Apostles we 
have an account of the founding of the Church, in that it 
tells us of the sending of the Holy Spirit into the hearts of 
the disciples. All are familiar with the account in Acts, 
chap. 2. The Holy Spirit—this is the meaning of the narra- 
tive—renewed the disciples internally, and qualified them to 
preach the word. Thus he became the central power of their 
new life and the inner bond of their society. Thus the 
Church originated, as a creation of God, as a work of his 
Spirit. What do we learn from this?) That which renders 
the Church a Church, is not outer forms and ceremonies, but 
it is the Holy Spirit. He is the soul that tills and quickens 
her, and unites each individual into unity of life. 

To contemplate her outwardly, indeed, the Church consists 
of weak and sinful humanity. But that which appears is 
not the essential nature of the Church. Her nature is spirit- 
ual. The first Church consisted of fishermen and publicans, 
of the unlearned and the uncultivated, and her first growth 
was mostly from the lower masses. “Not many wise, not 
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many mighty,” says St. Paul, (1 Cor. 1: 26). And yet how 
soon did this weak number, with their foolish preaching 
of the cross, conquer the world! It is a contradiction be- 
tween means and an end, even as it was with Jesus Christ, 
who, although heir of the world, made the despised Nazareth 
hishome. But what the eyes see is yet not the essence of the 
thing. We believe in Jesus Christ; that is, we do not lay 
hold of the visible, but the invisible ; we receive in the Spirit 
his hidden nature, and by this we know his truth. We be- 
lieve in a holy Christian Church, i. e., we hold not what our 
eyes see for the very nature of the Church, but her inner hid- 
den essence is her true nature. But that which constitutes 
her nature, that which makes the Church to be the Church, 
is the Holy Spirit. This rendered the faith of the disciples 
sure and joyful, and moulded them into a society, whose 
members are united in faith and love with their Head in hea- 
ven and with each other on earth. 

It has become a demand of humanity, that we recognize in 
every man a brother. But it is not enough merely to have 
the idea of human brotherhood, without the fact itself. This 
necessity has been manifested by every society which has 
transcended the bounds of a civil and political organization. 
The circle of Pythagorean friendship, or the societies which 
were formed around the mysteries of the old world, and man- 
ifold similar associations which have been established—these 
are an expression of that necessity for society, which draws 
mankind to mankind. In these we may well see intimations 
of the universal society of the Church. But Buddhism, with 
its great fundamental principle, that we should not recognize 
and acknowledge another as a member of a separate caste, 
but mankind as mankind, this single ancient religion of the 
Orient, which formerly propagated itself, is it not a shadowy 
image, even if a faint one, of that which the Church wills 
and performs? And even the systems and forms of social- 
ism, as witnessed in our times, even these “caricatures of ho- 
liness,” are witnesses of that necessity. There needs be not 
merely the idea of human brotherhood, man demands it as a 
matter of fact. The efforts of huthanity to produce it, are 
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merely predictions of its realization. The Church is this 
matter of fact. In her all men stand as equals. For she 
views all in relation toGod. Here all distinctions cease. Let 
the Church be taken out of the world, and it would be hurled 
back into these national antipathies, which Christianity has 
encountered and conquered, by means of the great organiza- 
tion of equality and brotherhood, which we call the Church! 
The Church is the great institution of spiritual unity. When 
we travel through the world, we meet with mere diversity. 
What is estimated as just in one place, has no value in an- 
other; and what is regarded as truth in one place, is rejected 
as error in another place. Space also separates minds, and 
ideas change with distance. The zones of the earth are also 
walls of partition of spiritual life, and the change of times is 
also a change of ideas. The Church unites the diversified 
minds of all zones into one thought and into one truth. Let 
man take her out of the world, and he severs the bond of 
spiritual unity on earth, for which there is no duplicate! It 
is true that she also belongs to history, and is subject to 
change; but yet behind all change stands the concealed unity 
of one Spirit that fills all, the one truth which all defend, and 
that which, even after the times of decay, always renews and 
rejuvenates itself. In every change of phenomenon there 
lies yet an inner unity. Wherever Christians are, wherever 
members of the Church are found, there they occupy a wide 
sphere of ideas and observations common to each other, and 
are conversant with each other in a world of similar feelings 
and sentiments. The Church is, therefore, a bond of spiritual 
unity among men, which holds the world together as the soul 
the members of the body. 

Whoever contemplates the history of the world, even from 
the common stand-point of human culture, must acknowledge 
that the Church, through this organization of spiritual unity 
among mankind, is already an immeasurable blessing and a 
necessity of our race. 

But this calling of the Church rests on her religious voca- 
tion. She is the unity of spirit, only because she is the unity 
of faith. If she would cease to be this she would also ,no 
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more be able to fulfil that vocation. As many changes as the 
Church has experienced in the course of time, in the century 
of the apostles, in the times of the catacombs, in the days of 
her worldly prosperity, or in the periods of Protestantism, 
her faith, in the substance, has beeu constantly the same, and 
her cultus constantly similar. Her faith is the doctrine of 
the Triune God. From the days of her founding to the pres- 
ent time, all Christians, of whatever denomination, however 
diversified their opinions, whenever they have desired to con- 
fess their faith, with one mouth and with one heart, have 
said: “I believe in God the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost.” 
They all value the grace of God; they all acknowledge the 
Lord Jesus Christ; they all honor the crucified One. His 
name is the central point of their worship; his praise is the 
central point of their devotion. However much Christians 
and Churches stand in strife and contention toward each 
other, behind all diversity of opinion, there is yet manifested 
this unity of faith; and there is one place where all Chris- 
tians find themselves assembled in spirit—that is the cross. 
In this consists the spiritual unity of the Church. 

But the Church is not only that hidden communion of 
souls, which we call the invisible Church—the sum total 
of all the children of God in all times and places. The 
Church has also an appointed mission in the world, and 
she should, in order to fulfil it, openly stand forth in the 
word of her calling and gathering. “Ye shall be my wit 
nesses” — with this commission the Lord of the Church 
sent forth his disciples into the world, to call the nations to 
him, and to gather his congregation. They were to be the 
publishers of salvation, the messengers of truth, the teachers 
of the nations. The grace and truth personally revealed in 
Jesus Christ, and constituting in themselves a city prepared on 
the earth—these the Church is to take upon her lips, confess 
with her mouth, publish by her servants, in order to show 
and guide the nations on the way of salvation. Yea, only 
after she understands and executes this her calling, does the 
Church divide herself into diversified Churches. 

Let me therefore speak of the great divisions of the Church, 
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which men endeavor to express by the names of Catholicism 
and Protestantism. 

That differences prevail in the Church, is not contrary to 
her nature, but in harmony with it. Unity, but not same- 
ness, belongs to her nature. The preaching of the gospel in 
different languages by the apostles on the day of Pentecost, 
signifies that the Church should become the Church of the 
nations, should speak to each nation in its own language, and 
should enter each in its own peculiarity of mind. The 
Church should shape herself in one form among the nations 
of the south, in another among the nations of the north; in 
one way in the Orient, the world of constancy, in another in 
the Occident, the bearer of historical commotion. But these 
are only differences, not contradictions: this is only the man- 
ifoldness of unity, not schism. Schism in the Church, 
through diversity of faith and confession, takes place, not on 
natural, but morals grounds. It is the different degree of 
obedience to the word of God, which has called forth these 
oppositions. 

In order to declare the difference between the Romish and 
Evangelical Church, it does not fall to my province to remind 
you of the difference between the northern and the southern, 
the Germanic and the Romish world. This gives to Christi- 
anity and its manifestation in the Church, diversified form 
and color, but not diversified faiths. The south has alike 
witnessed the formless worship of the Reformed Church, and 
the pomp of the Romish. And if Italy should fall away 
from the Pope, yet should he always have in Germany his 
faithful ones. The difference between Romish and Evangel- 
ical Christianity, lies deeper than in the diversities of a na- 
tional sort. 

In what does it consist? There is a difference in the entire 
direction of the mind. But this is rooted in a diversity of 
religious views. This diversity of mental directions is some- 
times described as being somewhat similar to the difference 
between despotism and liberty. Catholicism represents au- 
thority, Protestantism represents liberty; that defends legiti- 
macy, this the right of historical progress. The former—so 
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we gather from the Protestant polemic—is the establishment; 
the latter—so reiterates constantly the Romish polemic—is 
the spirit of revolution; although revolution, from time im- 
memorial, has had its seat in Romish countries. 

Well, then, Romanism defends authority; we defend the 
principles of liberty and criticism. And history is deter- 
mined in all its movements, through the inter-working of 
these two great forces. But also among us does authority 
exercise its power. The masses constantly follow authority. 
And how much we all receive on the ground of authority! 
The most is believed, because others have believed it. We 
certainly demand criticism, and it may be true what our ene- 
mies say, that the spirit of Protestantism is going through 
the world ; the spirit of criticism has the balance of power in 
the controversy. But we live not merely by criticism; the 
food of the soul is the truth. And it is the province of crit- 
icism to establish the truth. But that which is truth lays 
claim to‘authority. We do not reject authority ; we demand 
only the authority of truth. The highest authority is due to 
divine truth. And the truth is what Protestantism has made 
the ground of its confession. Protestantism is not a naked 
method, but also substance. Its substance is the divine truth. 
And the truth is the grace of God in Christ Jesus. In this 
lies the difference which we are seeking. 

Catholicism and Protestantism are not merely general men- 
tal tendencies, but above this, they are religious powers, dif- 
fering apprehensions of Christianity. 

What is the system of Catholicism? I will endeavor 
to describe it as well as I possibly can. Its course of 
thought is the following: The chief necessity of man is 
truth. I must become certain of the truth. In the strife of 
meaning about that which is truth, I am a prey of comfort- 
less uncertainty, if I cannot be made certain of the truth. 
How shall I become certain of the truth? One says one thing; 
another, another. How shall I discriminate without doubt? 
The habitation of the truth is the Church. Her I must hear. 
She must know what is truth. When Christ brought the 
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truth into the world, he willed at the same time there should 
be a Church, which should possess the truth, impart it, and 
guarantee it to every individual. But if she is to guarantee 
me the truth, she must be so constituted that she can do so. 
If I am to ask and to hear the Church, then I must be able 
to ask and to hear her. I must know where the Church is; 
I must find her; I must see and hear her; I must be able to 
receive her answer with undoubted certainty. The Church, 
therefore, cannot be something invisible, which cannot be un- 
derstood nor apprehended ; she must be a visible and compre- 
hensible institution, which speaks to me, and which I can 
hear. She must have her appointed organs to which I can 
eome, and to which I can speak. She must be a living organ- 
ism, she must be a hierarchy ; she must have a judiciary tri- 
bunal, able to decide on disputed or doubtful points ; she must 
have a supreme authority, the highest voice of the Church. 
But if I would become certain that that is the truth which 
the Church speaks, then the Church must be infallible; she 
must carry the spirit of truth in herself; she must be enlight- 
ened and inspired by the Spirit. The Holy Spirit is infalli- 
ble; he also renders the Church infallible. Were she not this, 
I would be constantly tossed about on the sea of uncertainty. 
The Church is not inspired and infallible in all her members ; 
she is this only in her organs, in her highest tribunal; the 
mouth of the Church must speak the truth. What the 
Church speaks in her highest representative, that the Holy 
Spirit speaks. If, therefore, I would know what the truth is, 
I need only know what ecclesiastical legislation is. Has an 
ecclesiastical council been convened in due form, has it enact- 
ed its resolutions according to law, are its resolutions con- 
firmed by the highest authority, the Pope, has the Pope de- 
cided with full papal authority, then the decision is truth, 
and spoken by the Holy Spirit? Over against this avails no 
subjective criticism, but only obedience. The chief duty of 
Christians is obedience to ecclesiastical authority ; the great- 
est sin of Christions is disobedience to the authority of the 
Church. To know anything better than the Church, is the 
chief and fundamental sin. There is no right of the individ- 
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ual against the Church, no right of the individual understand- 
ing, of the individual conscience. There is no Christian 
self-determination over against the Church, no independent 
certainty of the truth, no independent certainty of a state of 
grace, no independent appeal to the Scriptures; but every 
Christian, as to his faith and spiritual life, his certainty of 
salvation, and his understanding of the Scriptures, remains 
constantly dependent on the Church, on the Church of the 
Bishop of Rome. 

This is the system of Catholicism. We must confess, that 
there is logical sequence in it. And many have been taken 
in the snare of its logic. And as to the reality of this system 
itself, the Romish Church—who can deny that it is the 
grandest structure that man has ever erected? From the 
broadest foundation, it gradually ascends, by means of bish- 
ops, to its supreme head, the bishop of Rome, the servant of 
God’s Church, the vicar of Jesus Christ, the vice-deity, the 
sub-deity, as he is called. 

From time immemorial, Rome has been accustomed to rule 
the nations. Of its former greatness, indeed, only the dreams 
of the forum and the ruins of the palaces of the Cresars, speak 
to us; but it has renewed its dominion over the world in 
Christian garments. The Romish Church has taken the 
place of the Roman Empire. She has inherited the spirit and 
the dexterity of dominion from old Rome, and has joined 
spiritual to worldly means of dominion. Her dominion ex- 
tends not only over the nations of the earth, but also over 
the relations of life and conscience. 

She has survived many wanderings, and experienced many 
changes; but in her pretensions, she has always remained the 
same. The bishop of Rome has affirmed that he carries in 
his hands the sword of the world as well as the sword of the 
Spirit ; emperors and kings are allowed to exist only by him. 
He no more, indeed, enthrones and dethrones sovereigns ; and 
the peace of Westphalia and the new adjustment of the states 
endure despite his constant protest, and his ban itself seems 
to have lost its power; but his demands are constantly the 
same. For no stone dare be taken out of the firmly compact- 
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ed edifice; and his spiritual authority has for a long time 
suffered no diminution. There was a time when it was dif_i- 
eult to decide who had the superior power, the Pope or an 
(Ecumenical Council. The great Councils of the Middle 
Ages arrogated to themselves unlimited authority. But 
consistent following out of principle ascribed to the Pope the 
ultimate authority, and already has he commenced to promul- 
gate new dogmas without the Councils. The Pope, as the 
only bearer of the highest authority of the Church, is the 
keystone of the system. To fit this keystone into this build- 
ing, has been the prerogative of Pius IX. The new dogma 
of the Infallibility of the Pope, is the last consequence of the 
principle. 

We must confess, that logical principle is dominant in this 
system. But is it the truth? This we must deny. 

It is not my purpose to engage here in polemics; I have 
only wished to characterize the system. I content myself, 
therefore, with presenting in a few words our reasons for pro- 
testing against these pretensions. 

The Romish system falls under the judgment of a threefold 
contradiction. It is a contradiction of facts, of history, and 
of the nature of the thing itself. 

For, if the Romish Church says, that she alone is the 
Church, then we, at once, meet her with matters of fact, 
that the Holy Spirit has his work, and Christ his habitation 
also, beyond the borders of Roman dominion; that thus the 
Church of Jesus Christ is not confined within her boundaries. 

It the Church of Rome says, that she is inspired in her or- 
gans, and especially in her highest organ, the bishop of Rome, 
and what she says and decrees is infallible, then we oppose to 
this the fact, that Councils and Popes have erred, from the 
days of the heretical Pope Liberius, whom an Athanasius, 
“the soul of orthodoxy,” condemned, and from the days of 
Honorius, who was condemned by a certain (ecumenical 
Council, and by his own successors in the Romish Bishopric, 
on account of heresy, until the time of the great schism, in 
which one Pope placed another and his constituents under 
the ban, so that all western Christendom lay under the ban, 
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and Emperors and Councils were required to do penance, and 
downward to Pius [X. and his dogma of the immaculate con- 
ception of Mary, a dogma which is not only contradicted by 
the Scriptures, but also by tradition. 

And, finally, if the Church of Rome says, that we must 
above all be certain of the place where the truth is to be 
sought and found, in order to be sure of the truth itself, then 
we meet her with this, that God did not desire to make the 
knowledge and the certainty of the truth so easy, that we 
needed only to turn ourselves outwardly to her right address, 
in order here to permit the truth to be given us. Certainty 
of truth is not a question of locality, but a question of con- 
science; not outwardly, but inwardly, must I become ac- 
quainted with the same. The truth is not manifested through 
her place, but only through herself. I do not believe in Jesus 
Christ because I believe in the Church; but I believe in the 
Church because I believe in Jesus Christ. Certainty of truth 
is a work of the Holy Spirit. But this is not found in the 
way of juridical logic, but it is the answer of the Holy Spirit 
to an awakened conscience, inquiring after the salvation of 
the soul. 

From this question came the Reformation; in it all Pro- 
testantism has its root. It was the necessity of holiness, the 
question of salvation, the question of the certainty of salva- 
tion, which formed the soul of the life of Luther and of his 
work, the power of his working on the minds of the people, 
the strength of original Protestantism, and which will con- 
tinue to be the secret of its power. Whoever would have a 
Protestantism, whose root is not found in this question, anni- 
hilates the truth, and destroys its future. 

The word Protestantism has always been much abused. 
Protestantism is not a mere negation. It is, indeed, a nega- 
tion, the negation of the untruth, which publishes itself as 
the divine truth, the negation of human authority which 
puts itself in the place of the divine; but this negation rests 
upon the highest authority of God’s word and its truth, in 
the affairs of faith and the salvation of souls. Protestantism 
is not merely a constant striving and seeking and asking. It 
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originated, indeed, in inquiry, and inquiry and searchings be- 
long to its nature. For the truth is without limit, and no 
one possesses her, who does not constantly acquire her. 
Truth is not a dead capital, which can be carried home in a 
handkerchief, but she is a living good, and a living posses- 
sion. But Protestantism is not merely searching after truth, 
but also the possession of truth. It is not merely a question 
concerning the salvation of the soul, but also the answer to 
the question. For it is not merely a school, but a Church ; 
not only a society of seekers and doubters, but of believers. 
And the answer of that question of conscience concerning the 
salvation of the soul, out of which Protestantism, out of 
which the Evangelical Church, has been born, is the word of 
the apostles: “Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou 
shalt be saved,” Acts 16: 31. This was what Luther experi- 
enced, that neither the works of repentance, nor obedience to 
the Church, nor anything else, could take away sins, and give 
the conscience peace, and certainty of salvation to the soul, 
but only faith in Jesus Christ, who has atoned and satisfied 
for our sins, and has reconciled us to God. This alone makes 
a Christian a Christian: to believe on Jesus Christ as our Sa- 
viour and Redeemer, to be certain of the grace ot God and 
the forgiveness of sins, even our sins. But this faith is nota 
mere fiction of the imagination, but an act of the will, and 
not merely an act of the understanding, but a fellowship of 
the heart with Jesus Christ. And this constitutes, according 
to evangelical doctrine, the nature of the Church. The 
Church is not a mere external institution. Indeed, as she 
appears to us, she is an external institution, with appointed 
ordinances and customs, and in an outward constitution. 
But this is not her nature, this is merely her earthly appear- 
ance. All this merely serves her true nature. She is, ac- 
cording to her inner, spiritual nature, the people of God on 
earth, the fellowship of all believers, the assembly of all the 
children of God here below. Wherever there are believers, 
of whatever denomination they may be, there at any rate is 
the holy Christian Church of Jesus Christ. And if yet our 
eyes see little or nothing of this, by faith we know that Je- 
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sus Christ has his people in all places, where they are spiritu- 
ally united with him in faith and love, and form among 
themselves a great union of souls. This great, broad, rich 
communion of all believers, is not a beautiful dream, but a 
reality, the highest reality. For everything else is subject to 
death, and shall perish ; this invisible communion, this hid- 
den Church, will remain forever. This constitutes the germ 
of all individual visible Churches. Through her are all indi- 
vidual Churches in reality Churches. But she has in the dif- 
ferent Churches a diversified appearance, more or less clear or 
beclouded, according as the signs and forms of her visible 
appearance, in which the invisible Church becomes visible 
and comprehensible, namely, the word and sacraments in the 
individual Churches, are more or less pure, i. ¢., are adminis- 
tered in more or less conformity with the Holy Scriptures as 
the rule of all Church doctrine and life. 

For this is the visible side which belongs to the nature of 
the Church. The Church is according to her nature not 
merely invisible, she has also a visibility which is natural to 
her. It is a misunderstanding when the Romanists represent 
to us, and when also among ourselves here, and there, the 
meaning obtains, as if Protestantism were only an invisible 
Church, which is over all and nowhere. According to evan- 
gelical teaching, of course, the Church is primarily “the com- 
munion of faith and of the Holy Spirit in the heart,” as our 
Confession says. But faith demands outward means, through 
which it is produced and retained, and the Holy Spirit carries 
on his work in the souls of men only through such means, 
which we therefore call means of grace. As all human spir- 
itual intercourse, and all intellectual inter-working of one 
with another, must be outwardly adjusted, especially through 
the word, in which the mind acquires its express sensible 
form, so the efficacy of the Holy Spirit demands also, as long 
as we are in the flesh, outward sensuous organs and means, 
through which he draws near to our souls. 

These efficacious means of the Holy Spirit, are the word 
and sacraments. The same, therefore, belong to the nature of 
the Church, even as they are a work of the Holy Spirit on 
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earth. The nature of the Church cannot be fully described 
unless these “means of grace,” word and sacraments, be taken 
along with the description, by which the Church steps forth 
into openness and visibility. In these earthly and sensible 
vessels eternal grace has deposited her heavenly treasure, and 
has so filled them with the same, that they everywhere carry 
it along with them, and communicate it. But they have not 
been given to the Church for quiet possession, but for use, in 
order to be administered by her. Therefore the Church must 
have an office, authorized by the Church to administer them— 
the office of the means of grace. As far as the word is pub- 
lished, as far as baptism is administered and the Lord’s Sup- 
per distributed, so far extends the efficacy of the Church of 
Jesus Christ ; and in this efficacy, and in the means of this 
efficacy, appears the Church herself, born of the Spirit of Je- 
sus Christ in outward and comprehensible visibility. And 
to this Church which dispenses the means of grace, we will 
keep ourselves, and not indeed be contented with the inner 
spiritual union, in which we personally stand with our Lord 
and Saviour. For we have been called to a communion, and 
not to an isolation. For also our personal Christianity is de- 
pendent on Christian communion and the means of grace, 
whose dispenser this communion is, which we call the 
Church ; and only in such communion does our religious life 
remain sound. 

The Church has also, according to her nature, two sides: 
one visible and another invisible, one inner and another out- 
ward; she is the communion of believers, and she is the me- 
dium of salvation in the distribution of the means of grace. 
To the first, attaches itself, then, that external formation in 
a constitution and cultus and practice, which are conditioned 
through the earthly existence of the Church, and which are 


‘appointed through her historical relations. By all means also 


is this external formation of the Church necessary. No 
Church can exist on earth, unless it assumes to itself, more or 
less perfectly, an appointed external form. But this external 
form is still not necessary, in the sense that it is necessary 
that the Church should be the communion of believers, and 
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that she should be the bearer of the means of grace. For 
that she be this is necessary for the heavenly calling of the 
Church, but different from this is what is necessary for her 
earthly calling. For faith and means of grace are necessary 
whereby we can be saved; but an external constitution and 
form are necessary only just as all things on earth are ordered, 
and every society must be somehow constituted. This also 
belongs not to the nature of the Church itself, but only to the 
earthly reality of the Church. Therefore this earthly reality 
of the Church has also no part in eternity, as belonging to the 
nature of the Church ; but she must be subject to the laws of 
time and its history, only as she also has historical and tem- 
poral root. For the eternal kingdom of God has its home in 
that inner nature of the Church; this temporal form of the 
Church, on the contrary, is only the external covering in 
which the treasure of the kingdom of God is deposited. We 
find and comprehend the Church herself only in this her out- 
ward covering. But it is still the Church, and not this cover 
of the same, which we are to embrage and with which we 
have to do. So, then, it can well happen, that it should bea 
poor and miserable form, in which the Church exists. But 
she herself is still a queen on earth, even though she be dressed 
in a beggar’s garment. 

In this sense we must also distinguish between Church and 
Church, between the Church according to her nature and the 
Church according to her outward earthly form, between the 
Church as far as she is the communion of believers and the 
bearer of the means of grace, and the Church so far as she 
is a rightly ordered external society, similar to the state, be- 
tween the Church in a religious and the Church ina juridical 
sense, and we must constantly keep before us, that both 
sides here on earth do not fully correspond, but that between 
both there remains a certain contradiction. For the nature 
of the Church never comes, in her earthly form, to a perfectly 
satisfactory manifestation, but this remains constantly bur- 
dened with weakness and imperfection. Therefore there will 
never be wanting occasions to take offence at the Church. 

Vou. III. No. 1. 9 
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Whoever merely gazes upon the outward, as the Church vis- 
ibly manifests herself, will perceive in her enough faults 
and weaknesses and wants, to cause him to err, and to be 
estranged from her. But whoever deals with the thing it- 
self, alone becomes capable of surmounting all the offences 
and contradictions, which the appearance of the Church pre- 
sents to him, and of becoming sure and joyful concerning her 
heavenly nature. And blessed is he who is not offended in 
her. 

We can well say, that it is with the Church in a manner 
similar to Jesus Christ himself. What faith saw and found 
in him, was the Son of God and the revelation of eternal life. 
This heavenly mystery disclosed itself to mankind, and com- 
municated itself to them through the word of his mouth, 
which published the grace and truth, and deposited itself in 
the souls of mankind ; and through the wonders of his power, 
in which his word assumed a sensible form, and the blessing 
of the same presented itself variously to the individual, and 
gave itself for a possession. But all this was shadowed forth 
in the Son of Man, who assumed the form of a servant, and 
was subjected to all the wants and infirmities of human na- 
ture just as we are. If we only look upon that which lies 
before our eyes, we may easily become offended in him. For 
in his outward manifestation there was little to be seen of 
the Eternal Son of the Father, and of the revelation of the 
life which is from God. Much rather, what the sense per- 
ceived seemed altogether to stand in contradiction and not in 
unison with such an idea. Man had to permit Christ’s hid- 
den nature to work in him, and through his word to let faith 
in him be kindled in the soul, in order to get over the contra- 
dictions and hindrances which the outward appearance seemed 
to throw in the way. So it is with the Church. She is the 
place of communion with God, the kingdom of grace and 
the medium of holiness in the word of the gospel, and in the 
wonder of the sacraments. But all this is presented in the 
earthly form of a servant. First, as Jesus was glorified and 
his body was taken up into communion with the heavenly 
glory, the contradiction, which until then obtained between 
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his inner and his outward reality, unfolded itself. So also 
the Church stands related to the future, in which she will be 
glorified from the form of a servant, which she now carries 
about herself, into that glory which will correspond with her 
inner nature. Then will she first appear what she is in 
reality. 

The Romish Church now stands as a contradiction in the 
Church, and her outward reality renders the kingdom of God 
without further progress. Hers is the earthly visible form of 
the Church, her outward form and constitution not barely a 
temporal and historical necessity, which has only a precon- 
ceived signification, and, as all things historical, subjected to 
change, but she stands herein the substantial phenomenon of 
the Church herself, so that the Church cannot think herself * 
in any other form than that which she has historically ac- 
quired and assumed. Ler constitution is, therefore, a subject 
of dogmas, i. e., a part of saving doctrine, and, therefore, a 
contradiction of faith. To her the outward organization is 
the Church herself, therefore her opinion is also yet so filled 
and inspired by the Holy Ghost, that it is separated from all 
error, and endowed with infallibility, however the individual 
representation and the heads of the hierarchical organization 
may stand personally related to the Holy Spirit and to Jesus 
Christ. The Church is not as it is with us, primarily, the com- 
munion of believers, who are united through faith and the 
Holy Spirit with Jesus Christ, the head, and with one another 
in heart; but she is primarily an external constitution and 
an outward communion, as visible and comprehensible as any 
other earthly commonwealth. What we only can and shall 
believe, this we are to suppose here prepared beforehand in vis- 
ible reality. The earthly and visible is, without need of any- 
thing further, the manifestation of the heavenly and the 
future itself. The aspect of the Church is similar to that of 
beholding the person of Jesus Christ. For the Church is the 
image of Jesus Christ. The Romish Church, in her view of 
Jesus Christ, has a constant docetic tendency, 7. e.,a tendency 
to submerge the natural and human in Jesus Christ into the 
supernatural. This is the peculiarity of the so-called apocry- 
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phal gospels, in contrast with the canonical. They already 
permit the child Jesus to do wonders, wonders too of the 
strangest sort. They know no value, but only the appearance 
of the heavenly, through the thin perishable cover of the nat- 
ural. Even so is the Romish presentation of the Church. 
The supernatural nature of the Church comes everywhere in 
the earthly form of the same to a full outward appearance and 
presentation. This is only the pelucid veil of the heavenly. 
The invisible is absolutely visible, and the future is already 
present. We can say, that the Romish Church is the Church 
of a false present. 

In contrast with this, is the Reformed Church, the Church 
of the mere future. As the Romish Church is substantially 


* the visible, so the Reformed Church is substantially the invisi- 


ble. The visible is not the appearance of the invisible, or the 
means through which we may be made partakers of the same, 
but it is only to us a sign, which points us over itself beyond 
into the world of the invisible. The Reformed Church cou- 
ples the salvation of the individual to the future will of God. 
The threads of individual eveuts couple themselves immedi- 
ately to the absolute will of God. God needs no earthly 
means, and the earthly is also unwilling to co-operate with the 
divine in a similar sense. For God and the world, Creator and 
creature, Infinite and finite, stand toward one another in too 
great a contrast, that the earthly should truly enclose in itself 
the heavenly, and become the bearer of the same. For in the 
person of Jesus Christ himself, the divine transcends the 
limits of the human, and is not circumscribed by it. It is 
the same also in the Church and in the transactions of the 
Church. The identical Church is merely the invisible; the 
visible Church is not the reality of the Church. This is and 
remains in principle in the future, and has not in the present 
her counterpart itself, but only a sign of her future reality 
for which we hope. So is it also in the affairs of the Church. 
The earthly and the visible, in the means of grace, in the sa- 
craments, is not the bearer and the mediation of the heavenly 
gift and work of grace, but only a sign and security of the 
same. They themselves, the gifts of grace and the works of 
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grace, we attain only when we waft ourselves in faith over 
all earthly visibility, and in the worll of the invisible appre- 
hend the grace of God. For this inner elevation of the Spirit 
the earthly sign can and will be to us only a summons and a 
help. The grace of God itself remains on the other side. 
The Lutheran Church teaches the bond of union between 
the present and the future. She is the Church of the com- 
munion of both worlds. In Jesus Christ the humanity is 
neither swallowed up into the divine, nor yet overreached 
and so substantially left by the divine, but is permeated and 
filled by the divine: one is in the other; where one is, there 
is also the other, and the earthly is the bearer of the heaven- 
ly. This is the teaching of John’s gospel: “The Word was 
made flesh.” In the flesh of Jesus Christ eternal life is in- ~ 
cluded ; in the man Jesus, the presence of God is at hand— 
“the life was manifested” (1 Jno. 1:2). The Church an- 
nounces also the same. She is neither alone the Church of 
the present, nor alone that of the future, neither alone visible, 
nor alone invisible; but visible and invisible at the same 
time ; for her invisible, spiritually-born nature has a present 
visibility in the word and sacrament: this is the manifesta- 
tion of the nature of the Church. In them, in these means 
of grace, the spiritual treasures of the Church are deposited ; 
here they are audible, visible, tangible, present. So it is 
also in the Christian life. We are already what we shall be, 
and yet also shall we be first what we are. But we shall at- 
tain the consummation, in that the new heavenly life of the 
Spirit fills and permeates the natural life with his presence. 
For we should neither view and disown the sphere of natural 
life for absolute unrighteousness; nor also does this life of 
the Spirit pursue his special paths beyond the earthly ; but 
they should both advance together unto unity. The whole 
sphere of the natural, together with all its productions of the 
natural mental activity, has in itself a future self-determining, 
and passes not barely with the Church in fee-simple, as the 
Romish Church teaches; for it is a work of God the Creator. 
But it has the calling to be the bearer of the revelation and 
the means for the Redeemer’s work of salvation. Herein he 
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deposits his gifts of grace which the Father has given him; 
and we are to secure the new life which the Son has given us. 
The former takes place in the sacraments, the latter takes 
place in the offering up of our lives. This is the way to fu- 
ture glorification. There will the heavenly and the earthly, 
the spiritual and the sensible have fully permeated each other. 
This goal is secured in the gift of our Lord, and in the sacri- 
fice of our lives. 

They are not barely diversified dogmas in which the 
Churches distinguish themselves from each other; they are 
totally diversified aspects, which have given them their 
stamp. As long as this diversification stands, all outward 
union is vain, and only an occasion to strife and separation. 
So great a universal historical matter of fact as the division 
of the Church, rests not on mere misunderstandings, and is 
not settled by merely good resolutions. It is, indeed, to usa 
sorrowful wrong. But this wrong should be endured pa- 
tiently, and the unity for which we hope should be prayed 
for. And this division must also serve the divine purpose. 
For as painfully as it also often stirs our souls, that the assem- 
bly of Jesus Christ should be torn asunder into diversified 
Churches, so do we yet know, that each Church has her pecu- 
liar gift with which she is to work in building up the king- 
dom of God; and each is to serve the other with the gift 
which she has received. But wherever we find a Christian, 
be it under the dominion of Rome or among the disciples of 
Calvin, there we know that we have laid hold on a child of 
God, a brother in Christ, an heir of salvation. And we de- 
light ourselves in the unity of spirit and of faith, notwith- 
standing the diversity, until it shall please the Lord to bring 
us into full communion of spirit and harmonious thought. 
But, until then, we will travel the way the Lord has given 
us, and follow the lamp which lights our path. This light 
on our way is the Holy Scripture. 
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ARTICLE IV. 


PROFESSOR TYNDALL’S TEST OF PRAYER. 
By Rev. C. A. Stork, Baltimore, Md. 


The test of prayer propounded by Prof. Tyndall’s friend, in 
a recent number of the Contemporary Review, is-also a test of 
something else besides prayer.* To isolate morally a hospi- 
tal-ward, and to concentrate on it the intercession of the 
Christian world, would, if it were possible, be no real trial of 
the efficacy of prayer, as we shall presently attempt to show ; 
but the proposal of such an experiment is a very accurate 
gauge of an obvious defect in the scientific habit of mind. 
If Prof. Tyndall and his unknown friend had expressed by 
this challenge only their private skepticism, it would not 
have caused even a ripple on the current of public opinion. 





*The experiment referred to may not be definitely known to some read- 
ers of the Quarterty Revirw. For the benefit of such we quote at length 
the portions of the article in which the terms of the proposed experiment 
are set forth: 

«There appears to be one source from a study of which the absolute cal- 
culable value of prayer (I speak with the utmost reverence) can almost 
certainly be ascertained. I mean its influence in affecting the course of a 
malady, or in averting the fatal termination. For, it must be admitted 
that such an important influence, manifestly either does, or does not exist. 
If it does, a careful investigation of diseased persons by good pathologists, 
working with this end seriously in view, must determine the fact. The 
fact determined, it is simply a matter of further careful clinical observa- 
tion to estimate the extent or degree in which prayer is effective. And 
the next step would be to consider how far it is practicable to extend this 
benefit among the sick and dying. AndI can conceive few inquiries which 
are more pregnant with good to humanity when this stage has been ar- 
rived at.’’ Thus the general grounds on which it is proposed that this 
novel enquiry be conducted. Now for the details of the crucial experi- 
ment: 

“‘T ask that one single ward or hospital, under the care of first-rate phy- 
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But back ef the individual challenge lies a settled habit of 
thought. Prof. Tyndall’s friend speaks not only for himself 
and for the Professor, but also for a whole school of thinking; 
and this crucial experiment bids fair to become the typical 
form in which, when the history of speculation in our time 
comes to be written, it will be recognized that the issue be- 
tween faith and the speculative understanding was joined. 

It was the recognition, in this challenge, of a widely spread 
disbelief which so aroused the attention and discussion of the 
religious world. That Prof. Tyndall entertained doubts as to 
the efficacy of prayer, was not much; but it was a good deal 
when the spokesman of a whole school of philosophy declared 
the rejection by the men of his way of thinking of one of 
the first postulates of religion. This was what the world 
read in the challenge: 

‘We believe in what we see and hear and feel. We deny 
that we have any knowledge of any being or force which we 


sycians and surgeons, containing certain nunmers of patients afflicted with 
those diseases which have been best studied, and of which the mortality 
rates are best known. whether the diseases are those which are treated by 
medical or by surgical remedies, should be, during a period of not less, 
say, than three or five years, made the object of special prayer by the 
whole body of the faithful, and that, at the end of that time, the mortali- 
ty should be compared with the past rates, and also with that of other 
leading hospitals, similarly well managed, during the same period. Grant- 
ing that time is given and numbers are sufficiently large, so as to ensure a 
minimum of error from accidental disturbing causes, the experiment will 
be exhaustive and complete. 

I might have proposed to treat two sides of the same hospital, managed 
by the same men; one side to be the object of special prayer, the other to 
be exempted from all prayer. It would have been the most rigidly logical 
and philosophical method. But I shrink from depriving any of—I had 
almost said—his natural inheritance in the prayers of Christendom. Prac- 
tically, too, it would have been impossible; the unprayed-for ward would 
have attracted the prayers of believers as surely as the lofty tower attracts 
electric fluid. The experiment would be frustrated. But the opposite 
character of my proposal will commend it to those who are naturally the 
most interested in its success; those, namely, who conscientiously and de- 
voutly believe in the efficiency against disease and death of special prayer. 
I open a field for the exercise of their devotion. I offer an occasion of de- 
monstrating to the faithless an imperishable record of prayer.’’ 
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cannot subject to scientific, material tests. There may be a 
world which does not come in contact with our senses, and 
which cannot be apprehended by the instruments and meth- 
ods of science: but if there be such a world, it is one which 
we have no means of comprehending or perceiving, to which 
we stand in no conceivable relation, and to which we owe no 
duties. In the words of one of our representative men, all 
propositions, beliefs, practices that have to do with any such 
extra-scientific world, are questions of “lunar politics.” ‘They 
may exist; but we know nothing about them, have no organs 
to apprehend them, and only waste time by attempting to 
define them or bring them into any regulative relation to 
life.’ 

This seems a good deal to unfold out of the very matter-of- 
fact and apparently modest proposition of Prof. Tyndall’s 
friend ; but, just as this nameless friend stands for a much 
greater man than an unknown investigator of a skeptical 
turn of mind, so does the proposed test represent much more 
than any private doubt on a specific point of doctrine. It 
expresses the attitude of nescience which the scientific world, 
on its metaphysical side, is beginning to assume towards all 
propositions of a religious nature. 

“Can it be tried by physical tests?” is the question scien- 
tific men put with reference to any proposition of religious 
truth. If the answer is in the negative, they declare it to be 
a proposition about that which is beyond the pale of human 
knowledge, and human reason to be incompetent to pronounce 
for or against it. Professor Huxley does not deny there is a 
God; but inasmuch as he cannot be seen or weighed, nor his 
existence detected by the spectroscope or any chemical test, 
nor in any wise be demonstrated by any process of Baconian 
induction, his conclusion is that our worship must be “for 
the most part of the silent sort at the altar of the Unknown 
and Unknowable.” Herbert Spencer admits that we are 
driven both in science and Religion to conceive of some 
Inscrutable Power* as manifested through all phenomena, 


*The capitals are Mr. Spencer’s own. 
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but declares in the same sentence that “its nature transcends 
intuition and is beyond imagination :” in other words, we 
know nothing of God, whether he be a person, or matter, or 
force; and can, of course, make no statement concerning him, 
nor even conceive him, nor what our duty towards him may 
be, nor if, indeed, we owe him any duty at all. 

This refusal to concede the attribute of knowledge to any 
thing which cannot be made a matter of scientific investiga- 
tion marks the challenge put forth under Prof. Tyndall’s 
sanction. ‘If prayer has a real efficacy, then it can be experi- 
mented upon as any physical force,’ is the assumption of the 
proposed enquiry. ‘But the efficacy of prayer, every right- 
minded believer would reply, ‘is not a physical force and can- 
not be so tested: it is beyond the range of physical laws, and 
conforms to the laws of another world.’ ‘Then,’ answers the 
scientific investigator, ‘it is no object of knowledge, and no 
sane man can have any posture of mind towards the question 
of its efficiency, either of belief or disbelief. We simply 
know nothing about it. It is another question of “lunar pol- 
ities.” And as all truth is merely relative, and even the best 
evidenced physical laws only good working hypotheses taken 
for true because, having been tested by the best means in our 
power, they are still found to be valid,—the proposition, that 
prayer is efficacious, not being tested and not admitting of 
experiments conducted in a scientific method, it is idle to ex- 
pect a rational world to confide in it longer.’ 

Such we apprehend to be the meaning of this apparently 
frank challenge. It was intended to bring to an issue the 
question of the reality of our knowledge, or of the possibility 
of our having any real knowledge, of that which is not cog- 
nizable by the senses, or subject to tests afforded by the meth- 
ods of science. What Prof. Tyndall and his friend mean to 
say is this: We do not believe in the efficacy of prayer; and 
the reason we do not believe in it is because its effects cannot 
be measured by any physical scale. If you can demonstrate 
its influence in pneumonias and typhus cases, as physicians de- 
monstrate the influence of a new remedy, by carefully con- 
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ducted and properly insulated cases, then we will believe ; but 
not otherwise. 

We may be allowed, in passing, to express our doubts of 
the unalloyed sincerity of the proposed test. Prof. Tyndall 
may persuade himself that he is prepared in good faith to 
yield his skepticism as to the intrusion of any supernatural 
agency into the field of physical forces, when good Baconian 
proof is furnished: but one cannot help querying what kind 
of proof would be enough. Does any impartial spectator, if 
such there be, of the growing conflict between science and 
faith, believe that if the conditions of the proposed experi- 
ment were complied with, and the prayed-for ward were to 
present a remarkable number of cases healed with unprece- 
dented rapidity, Prof. Tyndall, and the school he represents, 
would not ferret out a flaw in the chain of proof some- 
where, or, failing that, still believe the effect produced to be 
due to some physical law hitherto occult? We must confess, 
we do not. Not that we mean, in the slightest degree, to 
question the good faith in which the experiment is proposed, 
but because we do not believe Prof. Tyndall, or any other 
physical investigator thoroughly imbued with the scientific 
habit, is free to admit the full force of evidence that would 
make against the universal dominion of physical law. 

To make our point of demur clear, let us dwell on it more 
at length. It has been a matter of observation for some time 
that the scientific habit of thought, which urges culture and 
intensifies power only in one direction, induces a prepossession 
of mind amounting at last almost to paralysis of certain func- 
tions of the intellect. This tendency of mental power when 
confined to one field of observation, to narrow its range of 
functions as it intensifies their action, is noticeable in other 
spheres of intellectual activity. It is notorious, for instance, 
that analytical lawyers grow unfit for original statesmanship. 
The exclusive cultivation of the understanding in the appli- 
cation of fixed principles to special cases, at last benumbs the 
creative faculty or the power that apprehends principle de 
novo. An integral feature of this contraction of the range of 
intellection is, that its subject is unconscious of the circum- 
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scription of his field of thought. The mind is fettered with- 
out knowing it. Prof. Tyndall may be sincere enough in 
supposing the evidence he demands will produce the belief he 
promises ; but he does not allow for the incapacity, inlaid in 
the very constitution of the scientific habit, to entertain the 
conviction proper to a class of truths which, as a scientist, he 
has habitually ignored. The school which Prof. Tyndall 
represents founds its whole method on the assumption that 
no knowledge is valid, which does not formulate itself by 
the categories, and submit itself to the tests, of physical law. 
How then can any evidence meet with an unprejudiced enter- 
tainment at the hands of that intellect whose fundamental 
postulate is, that no proofs can be sufficient to demonstrate 
the existence of an object of knowledge not subject to physi- 
cal tests. This would be a feat in intellection like the at- 
tempt in physics to overleap the influence of gravitation. 
Let a miracle be wrought before the eyes of this school of 
thought, and it will still believe that there is a flaw in the 
chain of testimony, or conclude that it sees the evidence only 
of some hitherto undiscovered form of natural force. In- 
deed, one representative of this school declares that he would 
not believe his own senses or those of any number of witnes- 
ses, testifying to a miracle that plainly and unmistakably con- 
troverted a well established law of physics. To be consistent, 
the positive school must take this position ; for, by the apriori 
method it affects to disdain, it has already ruled the super- 
natural out of existence: how can any testimony, then, bring 
it in again by the back door. So we doubt the sincerity of 
Prof. Tyndall’s proposed test. He and we in joining issue in 
this experiment, do not meet on common ground. We be- 
lieve in the possibility of the supernatural. Prof. Tyndall is 
pledged, by the very postulates of his whole method, to reject 
any conclusions that would erect a domain of knowledge out- 
side the limits fixed by what he conceives to be the scientific 
order of the universe. 

To return to our leading thought: We have said that Prof. 
Tyndall’s test is a test of something else besides prayer: it 
probes. the defect apparently inseparable from an exclusive de- 
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votion of the mind to the study of truths relating to physi- 
cal phenomena. We have already, in the paragraphs above, 
touched upon this point. Stated explicitly, it is something 
like this: The habit of mind at first necessary to the investiga- 
tion of physical science, and afterwards fired and intensified by 
this pursuit, is unfavorable to and, when long exclusively cultiva- 
ted, destructive of the power of moral and spiritual perception. 
A scientific investigator is, guoad hoc, unfitted for the consid- 
eration, and incapable of admitting, the force of moral and 
‘spiritual principles. To this defect, in large measure, is to 
be assigned the else unaccountable intellectual revulson of 
the scientific mind from the consideration of truths that will 
not be formulated under physical laws or by scientific meth- 
ods. Tothose who feel and know, with all the self-testifying 
certitude belonging to the consideration of material truths, 
the force of that wide and vital realm of truth known as 
moral or spiritual,—and they have been no mean company, 
calling Plato their father,—it has been an inexplicable rabies, 
as marked as the proverbial stolidity of theologians to scien- 
tific methods, which has made the world they have loved to 
expatiate in a region, to so many of the ablest intellects of 
the race, only of heated dreams. This ineapacity to appre- 
ciate the force of the spiritual order of truths, assuming often 
the guise of a contemptuous pity towards those who cherished 
the contemplation of them, has sometimes been spoken of as 
peculiar to our age. It is so, only as ours is an age in which 
the scientific habit has become the dominant habit of thought. 
But this incapacity and contempt for truths of the spiritual 
order, is as old as science itself. It is not difficult to trace it 
in the attitude of mind Aristotle assumes towards the splen- 
did conceptions of his master, Plato. The true, the beautiful, 
the good, the aspirations of that great and lofty soul after 
these, were to his acute disciple only so much moonshine, to 
be tolerated with the supercilious toleration Mr. Spencer ex- 
horts his brethren in science to show towards the dreams of 
the idealists of our day. It is no matter of wonder, that 
those who have cultivated with an unremitting energy the 
exact habits of discriminating physical phenomena and train- 
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ed their whole mental energy to work in the grooves of fixed 
laws, should, at last, have lost the capacity to recognize an 
order of truths whose principles and genius are diametrically 
opposite to their whole habit of thought. The human mind 
is an instrument of wondertul powers of adaptation: the un- 
erring accuracy and almost automatic skill with which the 
accomplished scientific investigator perceives the tendency of 
various orders of facts, discerns the marks of laws, reads the 
physical idea, co-ordinates phenomena, is a splendid illustra- 
tion of this power. But it is also limited: it narrows as it 
intensifies. The skill that is trained to unerring accuracy in 
one field of investigation is purchased at the cost of loss of 
perception in another. And, though scientific men may re- 
volt at the thought, it is yet true that the very power of pen- 
etration and construction which has given them so largely 
the key to the truths underlying and organizing the order of 
the universe has blinded them to another class of truths no 
less real, namely, those relating to the causes and ends of the 
universe. 

It is related of Cardinal Mezzofanti, the great linguist, that 
when he wished to pass from the use of one language to that 
of another, he paused for a moment, moved his lips and facial 
muscles, and gave other indications of an internal re-adjustment 
of his mental machinery, so to speak, to the requisition of the 
new idiom. The thinkers of the positive school, if we may 
be so bold as to criticise their methods, have not learned, on 
a large scale, the Cardinal’s secret. He knew that the transi- 
tion from one language to another, especially if it be of a 
generically different order, to speak after the manner of phi- 
lologists, required not merely the use of a different class of 
sounds,—it was not merely translation,—but also the use of 
another mental habit. He could not think in English and 
speak in Greek. But the positive school seem to conceive 
that the transfer of reasoning from one order of thought, the 
physical, to another, the moral, spiritual, requires only the 
substitution of one class of symbols for another: they speak 
in moral symbols, but they still think in physical ideas, For 
this reason they appear to be incapable (we say it with all re- 
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spect) of conceiving the modes of that world of thought and 
feeling into which man enters in virtue of his moral and re- 
ligious nature. 

The race has been conscious in all ages, and under all cir- 
cumstances of development, of an order of impressions as real 
and as influential, in the effects produced by their reception 
or rejection, as the order of impressions known as material. 
These impressions, as the idea of God, the belief in immor- 
tality, the sense of right and wrong, the hunger for a superior 
object of dependence, the aspiration after perfection, have 
stamped themselves on the soul by no physical means, and 
their reality is to be tested by no physical experiments. They 
have a law of their own, as vision has a law of its own. But 
the positive school has come, at last, by a too exclusive devo- 
tion to the investigation of the one order of truths, to hon- 
estly believe that there can be but one order of truth cogni- 
zable by man, and that physical. The history of the race in 
its religious development is the history, from their point of 
view, of a community of lunatics; in its best phases, the his- 
tory of a community of harmless lunatics; in its darker ex- 
periences, of a community of maniacs. - Hence the attempt 
of this school to assign a law to the phenomena of the moral 
and spiritual nature has resulted in a complete chaos of con- 
ceptions. 

For instance, Mr. Spencer, in the former part of his “First 
Principles of a New System of Philosophy,” undertakes to 
define to define the religious idea and give its origin and 
place. But he conceives it, and reasons about it, under the 
forms of physical thought. God is not to him, and he ap- 
parently cannot so conceive him, that object of thought which 
the human mind has universally apprehended, and either re- 
jected with aversion or aspired to with joy, in virtue of feel- 
ings as imperative, as unique, as inexplicable as the feelings 
of human affection, bodily appetite, or intellectual desire. 
He translates the spiritual ideas of God, duty, immortality, 
remorse, love, into what she considers their scientific equiva- 
lents: he attempts to treat them as he would treat physical 
ideas, and the result is that, while the terms remain, the 
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whole meaning is dropped out in the process of translation. 
God is to him not an object of love, of fear, of desire, one to 
whom he stands under terms of obligation and to whom he 
may aspire, from whom he may receive the purest influx of 
joy and whose displeasure may inflict the keenest anguish ; 
but only the first great cause, meaning by that the last ante- 
cedent in a chain of physical cause and effect. Now, Mr. 
Spencer is wholly at liberty to so conceive the Deity and to 
show the unscientific nature of any such conception. But not 
only does he so conceive him, but manifestly it never occurs 
to him that, in making this translation of the idea of the Di- 
vine Being and our relations to him into physical terms, he 
has dropped out the essential features of the universal idea, as 
men have conceived it and been effected by it. He has been 
speaking in moral terms, but thinking in physical. So when 
his chain of reasoning is concluded, and God relegated to the 
limbo of incognizable conceptions, those who have appre- 
hended the world of spiritual existences, and our relations to 
it under the moral law, feel that the validity of their beliefs 
and trusts has been left untouched. It is as if a blind man 
should attempt to demonstrate to one who has perfect vision 
the unreality of the objects he conceives himself to see. 

We do not propose to enter further into an exposition of 
the irrationality of this procedure ; that is matter for another 
discussion; but only to point out that the thinkers in one 
sphere of knowledge are inadequately qualified to pass judg- 
ment on the objects of knowledge of that field in which they 
are not conversant. And still further, to remark on the per- 
tinacity with which the investigators in the field of physical 
inquiry refuse to admit their methods to be inapplicable in 
the region of moral and spiritual truths. It is also true that 
those who have devoted themselves to the consideration of 
moral truth often misconceive and misinterpret the great 
physical principles underlying the order of the universe ; but 
owing to the contrasted nature of the two orders of knowl- 
edge, moral and physical, they have not often fallen into the 
error of claiming that physical phenomena must be formula- 
ted under moral categories, and submit themselves to moral 
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tests. or else be rejected as invalid. This is the essential de- 
fect, which it has been our purpose to point out as exposed 
palpably in the physical enquiry into the efficacy of prayer 
proposed by Prof. Tyndall. He insists on the trial of moral 
truths by physical tests, and in so doing convicts himself of 
incapacity to appreciate the force of moral evidence. 

The honest believers in the efficacy of prayer,—and among 
them may be found some of the brightest, profoundest minds 
that have adorned the history of modern science, Faraday, 
Sir John Herschel, Dana, Carpenter, Gray,—could see the ex- 
periment proposed by Prof. Tyndall, if it were possible, tried, 
and, tested physically, fail, and yet have their faith that 
prayer has efficacy not one whit shaken. Prof. Tyndall can- 
not understand this; but it is because he misapprehends the 
ground and extent of the belief in prayer entertained by the 
faithful. Let us state that ground and limitation, and see 
how far it is from being touched by Prof. Tyndall’s test. 

The typical prayer of a trustful heart is our Saviour’s peti- 
tion to his Father in the Garden of Gethsemane. Ile prays 
there for a physical deliverance: “if it be possible, let this 
cup pass from me.” This is as plain and direct a petition for 
the intrusion of the spiritual into the region of physical 
agencies, as can be well conceived. All the agony and shame 
of his seizure, trial, mockings and death, were before the Sa- 
viour’s mental eye. The human spirit in its sensibility and 
weakness shrank from them. The soul poured its agonized 
desire into the ear of the Father. ‘Then,’ Prof. Tyndall 
would say, ‘we may test the efficacy of that prayer by its re- 
sults. Was he delivered from the Jreaded death? But, 
softly ; another element enters into that prayer; an element 
which belongs essentially to every prayer of intelligent faith; 
without which prayer is not prayer in the Christian sense, at 
all, but only a magical incantation, a heathenish charm: 
“nevertheless, not as I will, but as thou wilt.” This expres- 
ses what underlies every breathing of trustful desire to God 
of his children, an ever present recognition that the will of 
God is the highest standard of wisdom and goodness, and a 
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supreme desire that this be wrought out, even though it be at 
the sacrifice of our private welfare. This is expressed in 
Christ’s prayer, but it is none the less present, by implication 
at least, in every aspiration or petition that the believer puts 
up to his Father. He may desire very ardently some physi- 
cal benetit, the healing of some loved one, his own deliverance 
from temporal evil; but more ardently still, if his prayer is 
the prayer of faith, does he desire that the kingdom of God 
should come; and if the granting of his specific request is 
seen by the Omniscient eye to be incompatible with the swift- 
est coming of that kingdom, a deeper current of desire will 
be found running through his petition, that God would 
through the refusal of this petition bring in his kingdom. 
This was what Socrates meant when he told Alcibiades* that 
his prayer to God was to grant him what things were good 
for him, and that he did not dare to pray outright for any 
material benefit, lest it might turn out to his hurt instead of 
to his welfare. Even this pagan recognized the underlying 
desire, which runs like a golden thread through every peti- 
tion, put up by atrue worshiper, for physical good, that God’s 
kingdom should come before all else. Socrates would not 
have scrupled to pray the prayer every Christian would pray 
in behalf of the hospital-ward, that which was meant by the 
framers of the form of prayer for the sick, viz: that it would 
please God to heal the sick, if in accordance with the higher 
will of heaven, to bring in the kingdom of righteousness. 
“But,” Prof. Tyndall’s friend will say, “it is not so that be- 
lievers pray. What they want they ask for, and expect to 
get, with no conditions.” We do not know where Prof. Tyn- 
dall and his friend get their ideas of prayer from, but if they 
think the people of God, as a community, would ever sane- 
tion or put up any prayer for physical benefits, in which their 
hearts did not understand the supreme petition, with which 
their Master closed his prayer to be implied, he knows very 
little of the thoughts and faith of Christian men. It would 
not be possible to find a respectable portion of any Christian 


*See the Second Alcibiades of Plato’s Dialogues. 
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community, who would consent to pray for any class of sick 
or suffering, or to ask for any physical blessing, with the un- 
derstanding that their petition was to be absolute and uncon- 
ditional. Our Saviour gave us the model, not only of form, 
but also of what desires we should express, and in what rela- 
tive degree we should urge them, in the prayer he taught his 
disciples. “Thy kingdom come,” is its supreme petition, and 
then in subordination, the blessings that are specific, physi- 
eal. And if any man ever prays a prayer Which has not in 
its heart the order of desire graduated for our instruction in 
that model, he prays an unchristian prayer. Dr. Liddon, in 
his late work, “Elements of Religion,” has put this with great 
power: “All Christian prayer takes it for granted that the 
material world exists for the sake of, and is entirely subordi- 
nate to, the interests of the moral; and, secondly, that God 
is the best judge of what the true interests of the moral world 
really are. Therefore, if his petition be not granted, a Chris- 
tian will not conclude that his real prayer is unanswered. 
Ilis real prayer was, from the first, that God’s name might be 
hallowed among men by the advance of his kingdom and the 
doing of his will, through God’s granting a particular request 
that he urges. He knows that his own highest object may 
be best secured by the refusal of the very blessing for which 
he pleads.” 

All this, of course, will be so much hair-splitting and 
threshing of wheatless straw to the masculine mind of the 
propounder of the physical test of prayer. ‘Here,’ he will 
say, “is a fair, tangible experiment, which can be made under 
the eye of experienced physicians and surgeons, with time 
given and numbers sufficiently large, so as to ensure a mini- 
mum of error from accidental disturbing causes. The exper- 
iment is exhaustive and complete: what more can be required? 
If it is true that there is in the mind of the Being you hope 
to influence, a purpose riding over all minor cases, and subor- 
dinating the welfare of the individual to the well-being of 
the whole, and that the believer has always a supreme desire 
that this inscrutable purpose should ever have the preference, 


and so graduates his petitions, what use at all of specific 
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prayer for physical benefits? Why not offer one general pe- 
tition, “Thy will be done?” Here we enter the realm of 
moral truths; and there the propounder of physical tests as 
a sufficient trial of the efficacy of prayer, is hardly competent 
to go with us. It is enough for the believer to answer, God 
has invited us to ask for what we need, with the assurance 
that he hears and is influenced by our prayers. We are not 
at liberty to pray for a miracle, as, that God would raise the 
dead, or stop the flight of the earth in its course; for God 
has sufficiently made known to us his fixed purpose to govern 
the material world by a physical order for the benefit of the 
human race; and no thoughtful man could pray for the sus- 
pension of this order for any private end with any confidence 
that he would be heard, however urgent the need might seem 
to be. But there is a large field left in which God has given 
us no such knowledge. In this tield the Divine invitation to 
seek for aid, to bring our desires into influential contact with 
the Divine will, is still of foree. That whole realm, deep in 
twilight, where mind acts upon mind, where God touches the 
springs of thought and feeling, suggests the needed remedy, 
quickens the languid energy, reveals truth, through the spirit 
moves upon the body, affords a good illustration of the field 
where we can entreat confidently for his intervention. If 
there is any gronnd for prayer at all, there is abundant scope 
in these wide tracts of unknow agencies for the yearning 
heart to ask for the Father’s aid. 

In summing up the results of the long discussion carried 
on in the Spectator, in answer to, and defence of, Prof. Tyn- 
dall’s proposition, Mr. Hutton has met the objection suggest- 
ed above: 

“If God gives what is best for us independently of all 
prayer, then to pray for even spiritual blessings is quite su- 
pertiuous, except on the dishonest theory of reacting upon 
yourself by a kind of dramatic spiritual fiction. If, as all 
who believe in prayer suppose, he has, for the sake of secur- 
ing free communion between himself and his creatures, 
thought right to leave many good things ungiven till they 
are asked for from the bottom of the heart, in an act of free 
jntercouse with himself, then, though good men will always 
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suspect their prayers for happiness and the supposed means 
of happiness much more, and offer them much more submis- 
sively, than their prayers for goodness, it seem to us impossi- 
ble to say that it is wrong or useless to include them in their 
prayers. As to God’s conceivable power of answering such 
prayers without miracle, Mr. Galton himself points out how 
wide and close is the inter-weaving of the physical and spir- 
itual, so that to an all-powerful Being it is hard to conceive 
what even physical ends might not be gained by mere action 
on the spirits of men. If, for example, as some sober observy- 
ers believe,—we are not implying any belief in it ourselves, 
but putting a mere hypothesis,—even heavy physical objects 
can be raised, and serious physical ailments cured by new 
forms of purely ‘psychic’ force, it would not be in the least 
inconceivable that the climatological causes of rain itself 
might be controlled, without ‘miracle,’ by the agency of 
prayer. At all events, we certainly know far too little of the 
interweaving of spiritual with physical laws, to dogmatize 
about the impossibility that God should answer earnest and 
humble prayers for even physical blessings without miracle. 
Undoubtedly, however, the whole strength of the belief in 
prayer centres on that conscious and imperious need of man 
for spiritual and moral help, which makes prayer to the 
Source of all righteousness a vital function of his inner life,— 
a need which may often justify and oftener excuse the prayer 
for physical blessings, such as the life of those dear to us, or 
even much meaner things, so far as these seem really bound 
up with the deepest needs of the spirit.” 


It is true, modern physicists have inferred that every agency, 
material and mental, is locked up in an inviolable order, and 
that no part of the physical world is plastic to moral influen- 


ces. But this extension of the domain of physical law is 
only hypothetical. We know that there are material effects 
wrought, physical agencies deflected or intensified by moral 
forces. Our own moral choices, passions, affections, are an 
example in point. It is bard, for instance, to understand how 
we, at the appeal of a son, can, without the violation of nat- 
ural law, give him aid which he could not otherwise receive, 
and the Divine Father be unable to do as much for his chil- 
dren when they ery to him. 

It is enough, for our purpose, to have pointed out that the 
border ground where the physical and spiritual meet and in- 
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teract, is too little known for us to define what the Divine 
Being can, or cannot, do in answer to prayer without viola- 
ting natural law. But we need not stop here. Even in that 
domain of material agencies where all seems fixed by an in- 
violable order, it is conceivable that direct intervention may 
be effected by prayer. The interweaving of physical laws is 
too complex, and their interdependence too transcendently 
above our means to unravel them, for any physical investiga- 
tor to be able to point out the barrier where the Divine 
Worker must be stayed by his own order. We need not ask 
God to work a miracle to meet our desires. It is not incon- 
ceivable that the answer should come to our prayer “by chan- 
nels which seem to us the regular working of natural laws, 
when the real agent setting in motion the physical train is the 
hand of God himself, and that in answer toa human request. 
Dr. Liddon has put this with a force and clearness of which 
we are glad to avail ourselves : 


“Where is the absurdity of asking him to hold his hand, 
or to hasten his work? He to whom we pray may be trusted 
to grant or to refuse a prayer, as may seem best to the highest 
wisdom and the truest love. And if he grant it, he is not 
without resources; even although we should have asked him 
to suspend what we call a natural law. Can he not then pro- 
vide for the freedom of his action without violating its order? 
Can he not supersede a lower rule of working by the inter- 
vention of a higher? If he really works at all; if something 
that is neither moral nor intelligent has noc usurped his 
throne,—it is certain that ‘the thing that is done upon earth 
he doeth it himself;’ and that it is therefore as consistent 
with reason as with reverence to treat him as being a free 
Agent, who is not really tied and bound by the intellectual 
abstractions with which finite intellects would fain annihilate 
the freedom of his action. No; to pray for rain or sunshine, 
for health or food, is just as reasonable as to pray for gifts 
which the soul only can receive—increased love, joy, peace, 
long-suttering, gentleness, goodness, faith. All such prayers 
pre-suppose the truth that God is not the slave of his own 
rules of action ; that he can innovate upon his work without 
forfeiting his perfection; that law is only our way of con- 
ceiving of his regularized working, and not an external force 
which governs and moulds what we recognize as his work.” 
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Something else is tested by the proposal of this experiment; 
and that is the estimate of value put by the positive school 
on prayer, supposing it to be really efficacious. It is valua- 
ble in the judgment of this school as a contribution to ma- 
teria medica. Its possible efficiency as a therapeutic agent 
seems to kindle an ardor of desire in Prof. Tyndall and his 
friend to investigate its nature, efficacy and applicability. 
“Tt seems to me,” says Prof. Tyndall’s friend, “impossible, at 
the present day, to find ourselves in contact with a source of 
power available for human ends, or affirmed to be so on high 
authority, without recognizing a necessity—or even that it is 
a duty—to estimate its value. And especially if the power 
be one which is effective for the production of physical re- 
sults, is it desirable to examine its nature, and to measure its 
extent, and the condition under which it works * . 

I can conceive few inquiries which are more pregnant with 
good to humanity when this stage has been arrived at ;” 
namely, the consideration.of “how far it is practicable to ex- 
tend this benefit [of prayer] among the sick and dying.” 

Now, to the devout heart it is a ground of deep thankful- 
ness and peace to “find itself in contact with a source of 
power * * which is effective for the production of physi- 
cal results.” To know that “if we ask anything according to 
his will, he heareth us ;” to be assured that we may go beyond 
the workings of blind and impersonal laws to a personal God, 
who does care for us, and of whom we may ask good things 
with more confidence than children can ask them from earth- 
ly parents, is to give to the universe the atmosphere of a 
home, such as it can never afford to the believer only in ma- 
terial forces and physical laws. But any Christian would 
feel himself robbed of the best part of his birthright, if as- 
sured that the most important agency of prayer was that 
which made it “effective for the production of physical re- 
sults.” It is hard to resist the conviction forced upon us by 
the drift of the communication made by Prof. Tyndall and 
his friend, that, in their view, if there be any efficacy in 
prayer at all, the prayer taught us by our Lord ought to be 
reversed, both in form and spirit ; that, first of all, we should 
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seek for “daily bread,” deliverance from evil,” and then, with 
what desire there might be left us, for the hallowing of God’s 
name and the coming of his kingdom. In this view of the 
relative value of the physical and moral objects of prayer, it 
is not so wonderful that Prof. Tyndall and his friend feel it 
to be of the utmost importance that the conduct of this 
enquiry “should be pursued on a system somewhat analogous 
to that which is pursued by the Faculty when a question 
arises as to the value of any particular mode of treating dis- 
ease.” If the chief value of prayer is in its procurance of 
physical results, then it ought to be measured and the equa- 
tion of its correlation to other physical forces accurately de- 
termined. If the great blessedness of admission to God, and 
freedom to ask and obtain aid from him is, that it can give 
us better crops of corn and healthier bodies, then we ought 
to have the efficiency of the various sort and orders of prayer 
tabulated and made convenient for use. It might be well 
even to have a government Bureau of Prayer, as of Agricul- 
ture, Meteorology, Statistics. But surely Prof. Tyndall and 
his friend did not look in what direction their experiment 
was tending. They could not mean to call for the tears and 
agonies of supplication, the joyful hours of communion with 
God, the wrestling of the soul burdened with doubts and 
fears, and travailing with the intercession of love for the sor- 
rowing, suffering, sinning, in order to put them into a sched- 
ule. They could not mean that these were to be tested as 
physicians test the strength of opium, or the effect of quinine. 
If Prof. Tyndall is honest, then he must be more callous on 
the sympathetic side of his nature, to say nothing of his re- 
ligious sensibilities, than the admirers of his genius had ever 
supposed so fine and so temperate an intellect could become. 
But we do not care to push this inference further. 

One point remains to be touched on. The apparent accept- 
ance on the part of God of just such a test as Prof. Tyndall 
propounds, in the case of Elijah’s challenge to the priests of 
Baal, seems to justify the proposal of such an experiment 
now. There are some minor features of unlikeness between 
the two cases that need not be enlarged on: as, for instance, 
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the quite significant fact that Elijah’s test was proposed in 
a spirit of earnest devotion, by a believer in the efficacy of 
prayer, to those who had no faith in Jehovah at all, reversing 
the posture of affairs in the case now before the religious 
world ; and also the yet more significant fact, that it was a 
prophet, inspired of God, who proposed the experiment. Prof. 
Tyndall, doubtless, would not admit that a prophet, even 
though an Elijah, had privileges in the spiritual realm not 
equally open to a layman of the most decided scientifie hab- 
its of thought. But one point of difference, those who believe 
in the divine ordering of the history of the chosen people, 
and in the use of miracles, are at liberty to make. The chal- 
lenge given by Elijah to the priests of Baal was at a critical 
juncture in the history of Israel. The prophet stood in the 
gap, the only one to testify to the truth of Jehovah. The 
challenge was not to gratify curiosity, nor to forward the or- 
dinary progress of religion ; but to stamp with the divine 
signet of approval the credentials of the only teacher of 
righteousness who stood up in all Israel. On the same moral 
ground on which believers give credence to the miracles of 
Christ, though they do not look for miracles, and would not 
pray for them now, it is easy to understand the miraculous 
challenge of Elijah. The test applied by Dr. Liddon to the 
supreme miracles of Christ, is one applicable here: 

“But how is man enabled to identify the Author of this 
law within him, perfectly reflected, as it is, in the Christ, 
with the Author of the law of the universe without him? 
The answer is, by miracle. Miracle is an innovation upon 
physical law,—or at least a suspension of some lower physical 
law by the intervention of a higher one,—in the interests of 
moral law. The historical fact that Jesus Christ rose from 
the dead, identifies the Lord of physical life and death with 
the Legislator of the Sermon on the Mount. Miracle is the 
certificate of identity between the Lord of Nature and the 
Lord of Conscience,—the proof that he is really a Moral Be- 
ing who subordinates physical to moral interests. Miracle is 
the meeting point between intellect and the moral sense, be- 
cause it announces the answer to the efforts and yearnings 
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alike of the moral sense and the intellect; because it announ- 
ces revelation.” 


Such a critical juncture had come in the religious develop- 
ment of the race, when Elijah put forth his challenge. The 
law of righteousness committed to Israel, to be passed down 
the line of history, was almost obliterated. Elijah alone tes- 
tified of it; but what did his solitary witness avail? Tis 
challenge to the priests of Baal, and the triumphant issue, 
were the Divine identification of the testimony of the pro- 
phet of righteousness and the mind of the Ruler of the uni- 
verse. Of course, Prof. Tyndall does not believe that any 
such miracle was ever wrought; but this exposition is only 
intended to show that, from the Christian point of view, 
there is no ground of sanction given to the proposed test, 
from any like experiment in the book accepted by believers 
as their rule of faith and practice. Prof. Tyndall is not a 
prophet, and the issue between the positive school of philoso- 
phy and Christianity, though serious enough, is by no means 
parallel to the struggle between the corruption of Baal-wor- 
ship and the single prophet who represented God. Revealed 
religion will probably survive many such attacks; and the 
faith of men in the efficacy of prayer will remain unshaken, 
even though no Elijah is found to accept the test of Prof. 
Tyndall’s friend. 

It must be with something of regret that the thoughtful 
portion of the Christian world lay down this famous letter. 
Its endorsement by Prof. Tyndall, reveals a side of his temper 
which it is not pleasant to contemplate. Much has been said 
of the odiwm theologicum, and of the ferocity with which reli- 
gion has been defended ; but enough has been seen of the 
temper of scientific investigation, within the last few years, 
to make it very evident that science too has its intolerance 
and its bitterness. We do not wish to press this suggestion 
any further; but one word as to the temper of the paper we 
have been criticising. The substance of it, in its cold, almost 
brutal, indifference to the feelings of a great section of the 
thoughtful community, is enough to furnish cause for regret. 
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But the sting is at the end. There is something almost sar- 
donic in the closing sentences. Notwithstanding the protes- 
tations of reverence felt in the handling of so sacred a theme, 
and the evident effort to do full justice to the position of op- 
posing thinkers, yet, the utter lack of sympathy with the 
aspirations of that great world of trustful spirits who daily 
and nightly look up to the throne of an all-loving Father, is 
only too apparent. What are we to think of such expres- 
sions as these ? 

“T open a field for the exercise of their devotion. I offer 
an occasion of demonstrating, to the faithless, an imperishable 
record of prayer.” 

When we remember that he who professes to open this field, 
entertains no shadow of doubt that the devotion he proposes 
to aid, is only the merest dream and delirium of fancy, and 
that he considers “the faithless,” to whom the imperishable 
record of prayer is to be demonstrated, the only really wise, 
we feel that it is a contemptuous pity which speaks in these 
bland tones. It is almost Mephistophelian: it would be quite 


so, were not Prof. Tyndall the gentlest of antagonists, and, in 
virtue of his vigorous imagination, the most facile, hereto- 
fore, to put himself in the place of those from whose opin- 
ions he is separated by the widest chasm of dissent. 


Since the above article was sent to press, Prof. Tyndall and 
his friend have published a rejoinder to the strictures made 
on their proposed hospital test. The substance of their coun- 
ter reply has been already anticipated in this paper, and it 
only remains to remark upon one feature in it. 

The author of the anonymous letter proposes a substitute 
for prayer. In his view, the effort to raise our minds, by 
meditation, to an intelligent acquiescence in the height and 
universality of an inviolable order, would be an exercise far 
nobler and more purifying than any attempt to influence God 
by prayer. This, of course, would involve for its practical 
efficacy, the necessity of a scientific education, or at least so 
much of it as would give the ordinary mind an insight into 
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the physical advantages and intellectual symmetry belonging 
toasystem of universal order. This we might call “The 
Scientific Substitute for Prayer.” Prof. Tyndall also pays a 
tribute to the worth of prayer in his part of the joint reply: 

“Tt is not my habit of mind,” he says, “to think otherwise 
than solemnly of the feeling which prompts prayer. It is a 
potency which I should like to see guided, not extinguished, 
devoted to practicable objects, instead of wasted upon air. 
In some form or other, not yet evident, it may, as alleged, be 
necessary to man’s highest culture. * * Often unreasona- 
ble, if not contemptible, in its purer forms, prayer hints at 
disciplines which few of us can negleet without moral loss. 
It may strengthen the heart to meet life’s losses, and thus in- 
directly promote physical well-being, as the digging of Asop’s 
orchard brought a treasure of fertility greater than the treas- 
ure sought. Such indirect issues we all admit; but it would 
be simply dishonest to affirm that it is such issues that are 
always in view.” 

At first sight we seem to have in these utterances a conces- 
sion of the value of prayer. But, on a closer analysis, it will 
not be found that any such concession is really made. It is 
not prayer, in any proper sense of the term, that Prof. Tyn- 
dall and his friend mean; but merely a moral gymnastic, or 
dramatic fiction of wrestling with God, when the wrestling is 
purely subjective, a force spent upon ourselves alone. This 
may be a very efficient means of moral culture, but it is not 
what Christians mean by prayer. Furthermore, it is a little 
difficult to comprehend how Prof. Tyndall can hold prayer, 
as he understands it, in such high regard as a means even of 
spiritual discipline. For one of two things must be conse- 
quent on this subjective theory of prayer: either prayer, in 
its expectancy of obtaining divine aid, is an exercise of self- 
deception ; we think God answers us and kindles our hearts, 
when it is only the heat of our own spiritual effort that 
warms us; or else the petitioner recognizing that his suppli- 
cations only react on himselt,and have and can have no influ- 


ence on the mind of God, the motive to prayer must be great- 
Jy diminished, and the habit of it fall gradually into decay. 
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No man will pray long to a God whom he does not believe 
will ever hear him. Indeed, it is not easy to understand the 
morality of a spiritual exercise which consciously founds its 
whole practice on a pretence, such as prayer on this theory of 
its eflicacy would be. Imagine a man, fully conscious of the 
nature of his mental operations, praying to a God in whom 
he does not believe, to grant a request which he has no ex- 
pectation of having answered, for the sake of the moral cul- 
ture the exercise might afford him. But this is the nature of 
the prayer which Prof. Tyndall regards with such solemn feel- 
ings. He declares that “in its purer forms, prayer hints at 
disciplines which few of us can neglect without moral loss.” 
But what real moral loss does he suffer who neglects a dis- 
cipline which, on this theory, is either a spiritual delusion, or 
a mere dramatie fiction put by the soul upon itself? Is not 
truth better than any conceivable “moral discipline,” the foun- 
dation of which must be laid in falsehood? Prof. Tyndall 
is happily inconsistent with himself. His spiritual instincts 
impel him to make concessions which will not stand with his 
scientific creed. 


ARTICLE V. 


THE MINISTERIUM. 


The question of the Ministerium does not seem likely to be 
left to rest in quiet. Periodically, the Church is stirred up to 
its consideration. We must confess, at the very outset, that 
whilst recognizing the importance of the point at issue, we 
do not deem it so vital to the purity and prosperity of the 
Chureh as some seem to imagine it; nor do we expect that 
what is here offered will be an end of all controversy on the 


subject. Still, we may modestly hope, that by pointing out 
some errors, correcting some misapprehensions, and seeking 
to remove a little of the prejudice which partisan zeal has 
tried to arouse, a clearer view may be had of the case, and 
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the field of controversy somewhat narrowed, and thus a small 
contribution made towards a final adjustment. Our apology, 
if one be needed, for introducing the discussion into the pages 
of the Review, at this time, is the effort to revive the agita- 
tion in the Church, and to change the immemorial usage of 
our fathers in regard to the ministry. 

Ten or twelve years ago, during one of these periodical agi- 
tations on this question, some articles were published in the 
QuaRTERLY Review, advocating the abolition of the Minis- 
terium. As nothing of importance has since been added in 
support of the views set forth at that time, it is presumed 
that what was then offered may be regarded as a fair and 
full presentation of the arguments in favor of the proposed 
change. We shall, very naturally, be guided, somewhat, by 
these attacks on the Ministerium, in what we have to say in 
its defence. 

Ministerium is the term applied to the body of ordained 
ministers, when they hold a meeting alone, to transact busi- 
ness pertaining to the ministry, viz., the “Hzxamination, Li- 
censure, and Ordination of candidates for the ministry.” This 
is the specific and chief business of the Ministerium. It also, 
when necessary, examines and decides charges of heresy 
against any of its own members; and may, by appeal, act in 
the case of a layman charged with heresy—but only by ap- 
peal “from the decision of a church council.” It will thus 
be seen that the business transacted by the Ministerium, is of 
a special and definite character, and to preclude any attenipt 
to go beyond this, it is expressly provided that, “All business 
not specifically intrusted to the Ministerium * * shall 
belong to the Synod.” 

It is for the abolition of this feature in our ecclesiastical 
system that some are so clamorous, and to which has been 
applied the gentle epithets, “secret conclave,” “priestly arro- 
gence,” and the like. If harsh and invidious terms could 
take the place and do the work of scripture proof and sober 
reason, the Ministerium would have been speedily abolished. 

There are some points, in regard to which all interested in 
this discussion are, at least substantially, agreed. A state- 
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ment of these may remove some misapprehensions, and save 
needless wrangling about words. 

1. That in the Christian Church there is no sacred order 
corresponding to the Levitical priesthood. The Christian 
ministry is not a sacerdotal caste, performing priestly func- 
tions, as did Aaron and his sons. Christ is the one true 
priest, and we know of no other under the Christian dispen- 
sation. He has made the great atonement, and now ever 
lives to intercede for his people. We have no need of any 
other priesthood. The ghostly apparition of a priesthood, 
like that of the Jewish, or the Catholic Church, need not 
frighten any except those who use it to frighten others. 

2. The right and duty of the laity to participate in the 
general government of the Church, and in the transaction of 
all business that can be shown properly to belong to them. 
No one, in the Lutheran Church, is disposed to deny the laity 
any of their admitted rights, or in the least to interfere with 
their prerogatives. The only question is, what are the duties 
of the laity, and what of the ministry. It is a gratuitous as- 
sumption that those, who advocate the right of the laity to 
participate in the work of examining, licensing, and ordain- 
ing ministers, are their special friends, and that others art set 
to deny them their legitimate rights and priveleges. The 
principle of the universal brotherhood, as well as the univer- 
sal priesthood of believers, is not questioned. 

3. The right of the laity to elect church officers, not only 
elders and deacons, but the pastors of the churches. All 
these election have been freely conceded to the laity, so that 
so far as their individual churches are concerned, they have 
all the power of election in their hands. They act and vote 
even where ministers have no voice. Their power, in the 
government of the congregation to which they belong, is 
supreme. 

4. The divine appointment of the ministry. That the 
Christian ministry, though not a priestly order, is divinely 
instituted, few if any in the Lutheran Church will deny. 
Some, in their opposition to the Ministerium, have advocated 
views that would ignore all distinctions between ministers 
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and laymen, but such views have little or no currency. The 
divine appointment of a ministry for the Church, may be re- 
garded as an admitted fact, not to be seriously questioned by 
any intelligent Lutheran. 

These general principles are so fully recognized that no 
time need be spent in their discussion, 

There are other points, however, which are by no means so 
clear. The divine right of Synods, composed of clerical and 
lay delegates, to legislate for the churches, the rights of del- 
egates and the authority of Synods, with many related ques- 
tions, admit of much dispute. Appeals have been made to 
the prejudices of the people against the injustice done to lay 
delegates in limiting their number to the number of minis- 
ters, or depriving them of a vote when unaccompanied by a 
pastor, but no attempt has been made to explain the princi- 
ple or settle on scriptural authority, the basis of lay represen- 
tation. Why should one minister be equal to five hundred 
or a thousand laymen in the government of the Church? 
How many church members should entitle toa representa- 
tive? Why in some cases does our delegate represent a sin- 
gle church, and in others half a dozen, if the presence of a 
pastor has nothing to do with it? Why do some Synods 
allow each congregation to send a delegate, and others only 
one delegate from a pastoral charge, though numbering eight 
or ten congregations? There are many questions, about our 
synodical constitutions and government, that are very debate- 
able, and it must be admitted that many provisions are mat- 
ters of option depending on the judgment and decision of the 
Church. 

It is a matter worthy of notice that the opponents of the 
Ministerium are by no means agreed on these views of the 
Church, its officers, their duties, etc. They are only agreed 
in demanding the abolition of the Ministerium. But in ar- 
guing against it they fall into inextricable confusion, and are 
in irreconcilable conflict with each other and with themselves. 
They do not even agree as to who were ministers in the prim- 
itive Church, and to whom belongs the right to ordain. It 
is not, indeed, necessary that there should be agreement 
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among the opponents of the Ministerium, in order to estab- 
lish their plea, but when men are very positive and very dog- 
matic in regard to the same conclusions, there should be some 
consistency and harmony in the views and arguments, espe- 
cially if they expect others to be influenced by their advoca- 
ey. On aquestion that is deemed so plain that “ecclesiastical 
instinct” may serve asa guide, we should expect to find those, 
who professedly belong to the same way of thinking, very 
harmonious in their conclusions from reason and Scripture. 
But a few illustrations will show how widely they differ. 

Page 404, Vol. XII. of the QuAartTERLY REVIEW, in an arti- 
cle against the Ministerium, we read: “There are but two 
permanent officers in the Church, according to scriptural pre- 
cept and usage, the Diaconate and the Presbyterate. Of these 
the former is purely a lay office, and the latter purely cleri- 
eal, * * There is no scripture warrant for lay-elder. 
The word is a misnomer.” It is argued, at some length, that 
the elders were the “preachers of the word,” and to whom 
belonged “the prerogatives of the ministerial office.” Besides 
these elders, no other ministers of the word and sacraments 
are acknowledged. 

But on page 480 of the same vol., another earnest advocate 
of the abolition of the Ministerium, says: “These elders were 
evidently just as much laymen as the lay delegates of our 
Lutheran Synods.” One says that their office was “purely 
clerical,” the other makes it as purely lay; and they employ 
their allegations, by a directly opposite process, to establish 
the same conclusion. The one uses the assumption of their 
being “purely clerical.” and their election by the Church, as 
a proof that the laity voted on the question of who shall be 
ministers: the other uses the assumption of their being lay- 
men, and their participation in ecclesiastical affairs, to prove 
that laymen should co-operate “in the appointment and ordi- 
nation of preachers.” Which of them shall we believe, and 
to whose argument shall we give weight ? 

One of these writers must be in error, and we believe that 
both of them have stated the case in a manner that is not 

Vou. ITI. No. 1. 13 
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sustained by the facts of Scripture, and in conflict with the 
best authorities on the subject. Neander denies that the of- 
fice of elder was originally one of teaching. He says, “The 
government of the Church was the peculiar office of such 
overseers,” and that, “originally the office of overseer of the 
Church probably had nothing in common with the work of 
instruction.”* 

That there is not a very full agreement between the office 
of the primitive elders and that of our modern pastors, must 
be apparent from a very limited examination. There was a 
plurality of elders in every church, where they existed at 
all. The Apostles “ordaine] them elders [not one} in every 
church,” and Titus was left in Crete that he might “ordain 
elders in every city.” So that there was a college of elders in 
each church, instead of one as pastor. They were the over- 
seers of a particular church, and not ministers in the Church 
at large, with a commission to go into all the world and 
preach the gospel to every creature. If the elders were the 
only clerical officers in the Church, and the Christian minis- 
try is the succession of that office, we are widely astray from 
it in all our Churches. 

Again, page 403 of the article first quoted, we read: “Or- 
dination is evidently set forth in the Scriptures as a presby- 
terial, 7. ¢.,a ministerial act, and should therefore be performed 
by ministers alone. * * We have no sympathy whatever 
with those who clamor for the so-called /ay-elders a right to 
participate in this solemnity.” 

Not so, says the other opponent of the Ministerium. As 
to any exclusive right, grounded on the prerogative of the 
ministry to ordain, he emphatically declares, “We answer 
No.” Instead of conceding the claim that ministers alone 
have the right to ordain, he barely admits the following: “If, 
in the adjustment of our Synods to pure Lutheran principles, 
the clergy are still an examining committee, and perform the 
ceremony, it will not, in my opinion, interfere with the prin- 
ciples which are maintained by those who call for the abroga- 


*Planting and Training of the Christian Church, 148, 153. 
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tion of the Ministerium.” The ministry have no special 
rights in the case. One holds that the rights are clearly “set 
forth in the Scriptures,” the other, that their existence de- 
pends on the “if” of Synods. We certainly need something 
clearer than this to guide us before we embark on unknown 
seas. 

Other inconsistencies and contradictions will appear as we 
proceed in the discussion. We must now lock at some of the 
arguments advanced by those who desire to see the Minister- 
ium abolished. 

1. The practice of the primitive Church. It is argued that 
in the apostolic Church, the laity participated actively in the 
matter of determining who shall constitute the ministry. 
The claim set up for them in this behalf, is of the broadest 
character, and those who challenge it are charged with a de- 
parture from primitive usage. Upon this argument great 
stress is laid. 

Now, we make bold to affirm that no man can produce, 
from the New Testament, anything like a Synod, composed 
of ministers and lay delegates, acting in a case of licensure 
or ordination, or deciding on ministerial qualifications. We 
have no fears that any one will attempt to produce a case 
of this character, for no such case is on record in the New 
Testament. But, it may be said that the principle is recog- 
nized, by the part the laity took in all .church matters, in- 
cluding what pertains to the ministry. Again, we deny that 
any or all of the cases usually adduced for this purpose, prove 


what they are cited to establish. An honest examination of 
the cases, we believe, will justify this strong statement. 

a. The election, by lot, of an apostle to take the place of 
Judas, is very commonly appealed to as the strongest in sup- 
port of this theory. Both of the writers from whom we 
have quoted, not only introduce it, but grow humorous in 
showing how it contrasts with our method of procedure. It 


is contessedly a favorite case with all the opponents of the 
Ministerium, and they affect to consider it decisive for their 
views. But it must surprise every intelligent and candid 
reader, to see how many assumptions are made, and how little 
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foundation there is for the argument based on it. First, it is 
assumed that “the whole Church, the whole body of disci- 
ples,” was present. J. Addison Alexander, a most competent 
authority, observes: “Whether these were all Galileans, or 
all Presbyters, or Presbyters and Bishops, or representatives of 
congregations, there is nothing in the text or context to de- 
termine. It is highly improbable, however, although fre- 
quently asserted, that this meeting comprehended the whole 
body of believers, even in Jerusalem.”* Secondly, it is as- 
sumed that there was an election—*the laity were consulted 
and then lots were cast with those of the remaining apostles 
as of equal importance.”+ Lear Alexander again. “It has 
been disputed whether it was only the eleven, or the whole 
assembly, that gave forth their lots. The very question assumes, 
either that this was an election, in the ordinary sense of the 
expression, or that /ofs means vofes or ballots, which is entirely 
at variance with the usage of the word,and with the cireum- 
stances of the case. This makes it wholly unimportant who 
performed the mere external act of drawing, shaking or the 
like.” There was really no voting, either by apostles or the 
laity. Thirdly, it is assumed that all participated in the 
transaction—“the whole Church participating,’ we are told. 
But as there was nothing for them to do, since there was no 
balloting or voting, they participated just about as much as 
the “whole Church” does in the ceremony of ordination, when 
the presiding officer says, let us do thus and so, and the con- 
gregation silently witness the spectacle and join in prayer. 
Finally, it is assumed that the whole transaction was such 
that we may safely appeal to it as authority to direct us in 
our procedure in determining the call of men to the ministry. 
Whereas, as Alexander again tells us, “The validity of the 
whole proceeding has been questioned, upon several grounds.” 
We might easily cite other distinguished authorities to con- 
firm all that has been quoted trom Alexauder. We have 
simply adduced his testimony as being one of the more recent 


and judicious of commentators, whose learning and eandor 


*Commentary on Acts. *Ev. Quar. Review, Vol. XTL, 408. 
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entitle his opinions to the highest respect. This is considered 
the strongest case, and the one usually relied on, to prove the 
right of laymen to participate in what is called “ministerial 
business.” How much it proves we are very willing to leave 
to the reader to decide. 

b. The choice of deacons by the Church. Our surprise at 
the assumptions in the first case, that of the choice of an 
apostle, is turned into amusement when we find the election 
of deacons brought forward to prove “the right of the laity 
to a full participation in this kind of ecclesiastical business.” 
Certainly they have a right to elect congregational officers. 
But what then? As the office of deacon, we are told, “is 
purely a lay office,” it can prove nothing about an office of a 
different character. True, one of the writers claims for the 
incumbents of this “purely lay office,” that they “subsequent- 
ly took part in the public preaching of the gospel, without, 
so far as the Scriptures tell us, any further ordination to the 
work.” We may pass by this case, with the simple remark, 
that proof must be scarce when such testimony is introduced. 

c. The Council or Synod held at Jerusalem, Acts xv., is 
also cited, and we are assured that the question there exam- 
ined and settled, was “one of the kind which among us is at 
once referred to the Ministerium ;” whilst here it “was dis- 
cussed and decided in open Synod, by the apostles and elders 
with the whole Church.” Here again the opponents of the 
Ministerium magnify every element that even seems to favor 
their cause. They tell us it was a “doctrinal question” ot “fun- 
damental importance.” Olshausen is unwilling to admit that 
it was “properly doctrinal” at all, and denies that it was funda- 
mental. It is noticeable that we have no mention of lay del- 
egates sent up from the Church at Antioch, to the Church at 
Jerusalem. Paul and Barnabas and certain other of them 


were sent. They were commissioned to confer with “the apos- 
tles and elders, about this question; and we read that “the 


apostles and elders came together, for to consider of this mat- 
ter.” No lay-delegates yet, unless the elders were such. 
. When we read of “the laity actively participating” in “the 
disenssion and decision of the question,” and also find an ex- 
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planation volunteered why they “did not take a leading part 
in the discussion,” we are constrained to pronounce the whole 
apocryphal. Thedivine record says nothing about their tak- 
ing any part in the discussion, “leading” or not leading. The 
whole plea of any lay participation turns on the terms “the 
whole Church,” and “brethren ;” and in regard to the first of , 
these terms, it occurs in connection with their resolving. to 
send chosen men to accompany Paul and Barnabas to Anti- 
och, and the other is rendered doubtful by the reading of the 
best manuscripts. The famous Codex Sinaiticus is against 
the term brethren as referring to persons separate from the 
apostles and elders. In this view Alford concurs. We have 
then little more than the shadow of a shadow of any active 
participation of the laity in this so-called Synod, and if they 
did take part, it has no bearing on the question at issue. It 
was a question not of the ministry, but one affecting every 
member of the Church, and in which every lay member had 
a direct and personal interest. 

These are the chief scripture proofs relied on for the over- 
throw of the Ministerium. We are compelled to say that no 
one, nor all of them, furnish any good grounds for such a de- 
mand. They simply prove nothing on the subject. 

As the argument from Scripture, or primitive church usage, 
is chiefly relied on, and we have seen how strong it is, we 
must satisfy ourselves with only a brief notice of the other 
arguments brought forward in support of the plea for the 
proposed change. 

2. The Ministerium is pronounced contrary “to the position 
taken by Luther,” and its abolition necessary to “illustrate 
one of the fundamental principles of the Reformation.” 
This is very general and comprehensive; and in reply we 
have two things to say: First, that the bulk of what is quo- 
ted from Luther, bas no weight in deciding the question on 
hand, bat applies to the arrogant assumptions of the Pope 
and Bishops of Rome. Secondly, that Luther himself, and 
almost the entire Lutheran Church, are arrayed in practice 
against the theory advocated. It is well known that strong 
utterances can be cited, from Luther and Lutheran divines, 
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seeming to favor both sides of this question, and that the 
most rigid adherents to the teachings of Luther are not 
agreed in their views about the ministry. 

3. Conformity to the practice of other Protestant denomi- 
nations, in this respect, is urged. Other denominations are 
by no means uniform in regard to the participation of the 
laity in determining who shall enter the ministry. Some of 
the largest denominations have no lay participation in the 
ease, and in those in which the laity do act in this matter, 
the elders are on an entirely different footing from the lay 
delegates in our Synods. It is claimed by them that elders 
are of the same rank as ministers—or that the distinction is 
between teaching and ruling elders. Besides, has not the 
Lutheran Church, in this country, tried long enough and 
hard enough to be like other Churches, and is it not time 
that she should be willing to be, and to be like, herself? We 
are very willing to learn from other denominations, and to 
adopt any real improvement, but we are not satisfied to ac- 
cept as a valid reason why we should abandon our old usages, 
that others pursue a different course. 

4. The offence given to the laity, is frequently and strongly 
presented. It may be admitted that some have tried very 
hard to make it offensive, and have appealed to the prejudices 
of those supposed to be most interested ; but we have yet to 
learn of any serious offence on the part of intelligent and lib- 
eral minded laymen. We have heard some of our most in- 
telligent and active laymen express their judgment in favor 
of leaving the Ministerium where and what it is. The offen- 
sive feature seems to be, that ministers meet alone, and the 
lay delegates are not allowed to know what is going on. 
But is there anything so peculiar, or so offensive in this? 
Do not the church council meet and transact their business 
without the presence of the members of the Church, or their 
being allowed to know what is going on? And these meet- 
ings are not unfrequently held immediately after the congre- 
gation is allowed to retire. The church council sit in “secret 
conclave,” and sometimes do very strange things. Is not this 
equally offensive, and would not some inquisitive persons like 
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to be present and know what is going on? Besides, the op- 
ponents of the Ministerium on the ground of its secresy, 
themselves propose secret sessions of the Synod. ‘No reason- 
able objection,” it is said, “could be made to the holding of 
private sessions by the Synod, whenever business of such a 
character was to be brought before it that it could not be 
prudently transacted in the presence of a promiscuous audi- 
ence.” Would not intelligent laymen, members and officers 
of the church in which the Synod meets, have equal ground 
for offence at such a course? As it is now, the Ministerium 
meets in private session, to attend to specific business, ordi- 
narily pertaining to the Examination, Licensure, and Ordina- 
tion of candidates for the ministry—seldom anything else. 
Lay delegates and others may know that this is the usual 
business, and need not stretch their curiosity to guess. But 
in private sessions of the Synod, called at pleasure, or when 
some one may move to close the doors, there would be ample 
room for the wildest conjecture, and the exercise of the most 
prurient curiosity. This is a frank concession to the necessi- 
ty or propriety of private sessions to attend to some business, 
with a substitute for our present system of more than doubt- 
ful expediency. We confess to very little sympathy with the 
spirit that is offended at the private sessions of the Minister- 
ium, and believe that the spirit itself is more offensive than 
anything that occasions the offence. 

5. The preservation of the purity of the Church, in doc- 
trine and practice. We have confidence in the orthodoxy 
and good morals of our lay delegates. But we are not sure 
that they are the special conservators of the purity of the 
ministry. They have a special field for this at home in their 
own church, and if the churches are kept pure, there is little 
danger of the ministry becoming corrupt. We believe that, 
compared with other systems, the Lutheran Church, with 
her Ministerium, has not suffered more from heresy and im- 
morality in her ministry than other Churches. Some denom- 
inations, in which the lay element is especially prominent in 
all ecclesiastical business, have been greatly plagued with her- 
esy and corruption. 
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6. A more active interest on the part of the laity in the 
general welfare of the Church. This is a most important de- 
sideratum. But will the desired result be thus attained? 
We confess that we fear not. We have the example, in other 
Churches, of the most commendable zeal and activity, with- 
out this stimulus, and we doubt the efficacy of this remedy to 
cure the evil of indifference wherever it may exist. Facts do 
not warrant any such expectations, and we are disposed to 
look higher for the quickening power that is to give new life 
and zeal to our churches. 

The preceding are about all the objections urged against 
the Ministerium, with the arguments for its abolition. We 
may not have answered them fully, in the brief space allotted 
to this discussion. But if anything has been left unanswered, 
we beg to assure our readers that it was not because we 
have felt it to be unanswerable, or were silenced by the over- 
powering force of truth. Indeed, the chief difficulty in 
making a reply, has been the want of something to reply to— 
the lack of clear, distinct, matter of fact arguments, or relia- 
ble scripture proof. We have been compelled to meet simply 
“doubtful disputations.” 

We proceed now to offer a few considerations in support of 
the Ministerium, believing them not to be destitute of some 
weight. 

1. The authority of Scripture and primitive usage. That 
the first ministers in the Christian Church were such without 
any participation of the laity in putting them into the office, 
is so evident from Scripture as to need no argument. The 
apostles were divinely commissioned and sent forth. We are 
told, however, on the other side: “ The Church is antecedent to 
the Ministry. The Church was first established and then the 
ministry. * * The ministry comes out of and is dependent 
upon the Church, under God, and not the Chureh upon the 
ministry. This is the true Protestant view of the subject.” 
This view of the antecedence of the Church to the ministry, 
and of the dependence of the ministry on the Church, has 
been carried out to, what seems to us, a practical absurdity. 

Vou. III. No. 1. 14 
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Their ministerial character is denied, unless they have a pas- 
toral charge, and our missionaries are not different from lay- 
men, because their ministerial office depends on the church 
that calls them. ‘Whatever ceremonies may be performed 
by way of sending missionaries to places in which congrega- 
tions of Christians have not yet been formed, and whatever 
names may be applied to the persons thus sent, it remains an 
undeniable fact, that among the unbelivers they are not pas- 
tors, but simply Christians, and that their efforts to evangel- 
ize the people are made in virtue of their royal priesthood, 
not in virtue of any peculiar powers which they possess above 
other Christians.”* The Church must go ahead and prepare 
the way for the ministry, and, until the Church is established, 
the ministerial office has no real or valid existence! Where 
this “true Protestant view of the subject” comes from, we are not 
informed, and we do not care to know. It is enough for us 
to know that it is scripturally untrue, and practically absurd. 
The Church is “built upon the foundation of the apostles and 
prophets, Jesus Christ himself being the chief corner-stone.” 
Unless the superstructure is reared before the foundation is 
laid, the Christian Church was not antecedent to the minis- 
try. Dr. Schaff justly observes of the ministry: “This office 
is not, indeed, a creature of the congregation. It is itself the 
creative beginning of the Church, the divinely appointed or- 
gan of her establishment and edification. The apostles go 
before the Church, not the Church before the apostles.”+ It 
may, perhaps, be said that the apostolic office was peculiar, 
and that now the same order of procedure does not hold. 
After the establishment of the Church, as a matter of course, 
the supply of the ministry will naturally come from the 
Church, and not from the world. But we challenge the ex- 
istence of any regularly organized Church, antecedent to the 
ministry. The thing is an absurdity. No Church can be 
legitimately organized antecedent to the exercise of the min- 
isterial office. It must be composed of baptized persons, and 





*Prof. Loy, on the Ministry, pp. 164, 165. 
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this presupposes the ministry. We may safely affirm that a 
Church antecedent to the ministry is a mere figment of the 
imagination. From the time of the apostles, the order has 
been, that ministers of the gospel go forth, call sinners to re- 
pentance, and organize those who repent and believe into 
churches. 

But, if this be true, then it follows that the ministry had 
an existence without the co-operation of the laity or of the 
church members. We believe, indeed, that God intends the 
ministry and the Church to exist, not as separate and distinct 
agencies, but united in one, and that both should go to- 
gether. The ministry is not to be separated from the Church, 
nor the Church from the ministry. We claim for the minis- 
try, however, an antecedent right, and on this right base our 
first argument for the existence of the ministry, without any 
necessity for the co-operation of the laity to give it validity. 
Not only the apostles, but others, Barnabas, Timothy, Titus, 
Silas, etc., were ministers, without, so far as we know, any 
participation of the laity in making them ministers. The 
primitive usage unquestionably shows that ministers were 
called and sent forth to preach the gospel, with authority also 
to commit this office to others, without waiting for the organ- 
ization of churches or the co-operation of the laity in the 
work. 

2. Another argument of weight may be based on the rela- 
tions which ministers and lay delegates sustain to Synods and 
to the Church at large. The lay delegates represent individ- 
ual churches or charges, and are authorized to legislate for 
the Synod only to which they belong. Ministers belong to 
the Church at large. We do not admit, for one moment, the 
doctrine that ministers have no office except as they are called 
to some particular church, and that when the Ministerium 
makes of a man a minister of Christ, he is only commissioned 
to some specific field. We believe that his commission is as 
broad as that-of the apostle, to go into all the world and 
preach the gospel to every creature. And all know that often 
men are licensed and ordained with no expectation of their 
laboring within the Synod at whose meeting they receive 
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their authority to preach. Now, with the view that the min- 
istry belong to the Church at large, and are not bound to any 
Synod or any land, but must go wherever Christ calls, we can 
understand how they may act for the Church at large; but 
how lay delegates, whose powers do not extend beyond the 
right to legislate for the Synod to which they are commis- 
sioned, can do so, is not so clear. Those who claim the right 
of the laity to act in licensing and ordaining ministers, must, 
in order to be consistent, also maintain that the ministerial 
call is limited to the Synod or Church that gives it. We do 
not believe in any such limitation, and would be unwilling to 
accept our commission from the hands of any men on such 
terms. Synodical authority we respect and obey, but the 
commission to preach the gospel is broader than the bounds 
of any Synod. The field is the world. Ministers belong to 
a Synod and are subject to its authority, so long as their field 
of labor lies in that Synod, but their commission authorizes 
them to go freely from one section of the Church to another 
at will. 

3. The propriety of the Ministerium may be argued from 
the peculiar qualifications and fitness of ministers to attend 
to the business intrusted to the Ministerium. It is no dis- 
courtesy to the laity, or disparagement of their abilities, to 
say that the ministry have peculiar qualifications for this du- 
ty which others do not possess. The laity do not profess to 
have studied most of the subjects on which candidates are 
examined. Let us look at the case. The lay delegates are 
not permanent members of the Synod. In many instances a 
lay delegate may enjoy the privilege but once in his life. 
There is a disposition to favor rotation in this office. There 
is no guarantee of his qualifications, even to represent the 
congregation in the Synod. Not unfrequently the question 
is, who can be got to go, and the pastor is given a roving 


commission to pick up whomsoever he can get to accompany 


him to Synod. That this is no exaggeration, any one ean tes- 
tify who has been present at the organization of Synods in 
their annual meetings. On the other hand, the ministry is 
an office for life. Every minister is required to be present at 
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every meeting of Synod. It is his business to be there. Are 
the lay delegates, elected at random, and without any experi- 
ence in such matters, qualified as well as ministers, for this 
peculiar duty? We admit that there are some laymen well 
qualified for such duties, and so they would be to preach the 
gospel. But is this the common rule in our Synods? 

This principle, of ministers examining candidates for the 
ministry, is one recognized in every other sphere. Members 
of the bar examine applicants for admission to the legal pro- 
fession. The medical faculty examine candidates for the pro- 
fession of medicine. It would be deemed ridiculous in any 
other case, to propose an examination by those who had never 
studied the subjects. The cases we admit are not parallel, 
but have enough of resemblance to warrant the illustration. 
It is a principle recognized in the Constitution of the United 
States, that whilst the people elect the representatives, ‘each 
House shall be the judge of the qualifications of its own 
members.’ The same general principle prevails in nearly ev- 
ery organization. 

It may, indeed, be said that the ministry is no special order 
or distinct organization, and we are told “that the word Minis- 
terium should at once and forever disappear from our synodi- 
cal constitutiou.” Softly, we answer. The very advocates of 
this expunging of the name, maintain that elders were minis- 
ters in the apostolic Church. An elder is a presbyter, and a 
presbytery is a body of elders—in Greek mpeofvrepiov, and 
corresponding with our term Ministerium. The one is from 
the Greek, the other from the Latin, and both signify the 
same thing. The same zeal might demand the expunging of 
mpeoiv7epiov from the epistle of Paul. It cannot be denied 
that the name and the thing are both seriptural—that there 
was a body of elders, and that, as such, they did act in cer- 


tain instances. Is there nota propriety in their being allowed 
to decide on the qualifications of those who shall belong to 
their order or class? Are they not the most competent and 
responsible judges in the case? 

After all that has been said on the other side, of “the abun- 
dant capacity of our pious and intelligent laymen to partici- 
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pate in such examinations,” and of their being “especially 
qualified for it,” the very authors of such language make con- 
cessions that ill comport with their flattering pretensions. 
One of them suggests that the examination of candidates, on 
certain topics at least, might be intrusted to the clerical mem- 
bers, and confiding in their judgment, “in this manner could 
the laity actively participate even in that species of examina- 
tion which they mdy not be so well qualified as their minis- 
terial brethren in general personally to superintend.” Intel- 
ligent and candid laymen will know how to appreciate such 
compliments, that boast of their fitness for this duty, and, in 
the next breath, tells them they are “not so well qualified as 
their ministerial brethren.” The other calls attention to “the 
recommendations so often sent to Synod by congregations, 
who demand or desire the services of men without a single 
qualification for the work.” Congregations, as a whole, are 
charged with possessing “often great ignorance, prejudice, 
passion, and want of insight into character.” In the aggre- 
gate, they lack the necessary qualifications, but, as individu- 
als, the members are “especially qualified!” All this comes 
from those who profess that the Church is above the minis- 
try, and the source of all wisdom and power. 

Now, we desire neither to flatter nor disparage the ability 
of our lay delegates. Some of them may be superior in tal- 
ents and attainments to many in the ministry, many of them 
are not. But our point is, that by training and habit, minis- 
ters are presumed to know more about their own calling, or 
profession, than others can. We are glad to learn all we can 
from our lay brethren, to profit by their practical wisdom and 
sober judgment, but we cannot think them “specially quali- 
tied” to examine candidates for the ministry. In writing 
this we may offend against the generation of those who are 
jealous of “the old hierarchial spirit,” but we cannot help it, 
and are quite willing to submit the case to the intelligent 
judgment of the Church. 

4, The Ministerium may be defended on the ground of ex- 
pediency. After all, the question is largely one of expedien- 
cy. Zealous ecclesiastics may find, or think they find, almost 
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any system of Church government in the New Testament. 
Candid and liberal minded men find little that is definite or 
decided on such matters, beyond general principles. The 
Church of Christ is not bound to any external form or con- 
stitution, but is left a very large degree of liberty, and may 
exercise a wide discretion in deciding for herself what is most 
expedient and best. In the light of expediency, it may be 
asked, is the Ministerium desirable? Would it not be wiser 
and better to abolish it? 

Some things have been strongly urged against it on this 
ground, but we believe that more may be said in its favor, 
than against it. It affords an opportunity for a freer and 
fuller discussion of ministerial qualifications and character, 
than could be had if it were abolished. At the same time it 
deals more tenderly and privately with ministerial character. 
All that can be said in favor of a church council, to pass on 
the fitness of applicants for church membership, and to deal 
with the character of church members, instead of having ev- 
erything public before the whole church, may be urged with 
even greater force in regard to the Ministerium. In our 
Synods are representatives from every charge in the Synod, 
and what would be said and done would be, in so far, before 
the whole Church of the Synod. Is it wise and expedient to 
say all you may chance to know of an applicant for admis- 
sion into the ministry in the ears of delegates from all the 
churches? Would Christian men, anxious to discharge their 
duty, with fidelity to the Church, and without prejudice toa 
brother seeking admission into the holy office, feel the same 
freedom of inquiry and comment before a Synod, one half of 
whom might be strangers unaccustomed to such things, and 
liable to misconstrue what would be said, as they would be- 
fore a Ministerium whose members are familiar with such 
things, and who can more readily appreciate such investiga- 
tions? Is it dealing with the feelings and characters of men, 
just entering on the great work of preaching the gospel, as 
such men usually feel they would like to be dealt with—ten- 
derly, sympathizingly, yet freely? Others may think and 
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feel differently, but for ourselves we confess to a feeling of 
sacredness about such transactions that we would shield from 
unnecessary intrusion, or undue publicity. Christ sometimes 
took his apostles alone to commune with them, and ministers 
of the gospel have felt a special sacredness and nearness of 
the Master in these meetings. 

We make no account of what has been said about the 
temptation “to suspect us of having professional secrets, 
which it would injure us to have made known to our people,” 
or of the “smothered surmisings’ of what is done in “these 
secret ministerial conclaves.” Every highminded minister 
would spurn such imputations with a feeling of conscious 
rectitude, and if there are any among the laity who have 
such suspicions of the ministry, it is a sufficient reason why 
they, at least,should not be admitted where the most private 
things may be spoken. It is not to cover up “professional 
secrets,” or to transact, in “secret ministerial conclaves,” what 
ministers are ashamed to have known, but to act more freely 
and more conscientiously for the comfort and honor of the 
ministry, the prosperity of the Church, and the glory of God. 

This humble defence of the Ministerium we have made as 
an offering to what we believe to be the cause of truth. We 
have sought to speak plainly, but tried to avoid giving of- 
fence. If we have, in any instance, spoken warmly, it may 
be because the Ministerium,a body by which we were licensed 
and ordained to preach the gospel, has been wantonly assail- 
ed. Would that time and circumstances, united with better 
ability, had enabled us to complete a more worthy vindica- 
tion. 





The Position in the Church 


ARTICLE VIL. 


THE POSITION IN THE CHURCH OF BAPTIZED NON-CON- 
FIRMED MEMBERS. 


By Rey. G. Dieut, D. D., Frederick, Md. 


Infant baptism as it appears to the senses, in the adminis- 
tration of the sacrament, presents to us a child appropriately 
clothed in the emblem of purity, borne in the arms of its 
parents to the altar of God, at which stands a minister of the 
gospel, and by his side a baptismal font, or bowl, with water. 
After an address to the parents and a prayer to God, the min- 
ister asks several questions, to this effect: 

“Do you, in the name of this child, renounce the devil and 
all his works, the wickedness of the world, the evil desires 
and lusts of the flesh? Do you believe in the Lord Jesus 
Christ, the Redeemer of mankind? And will you obedient- 
ly keep God’s holy will and commandments, and observe his 
ordinances all the days of your life?” To all these the par- 
ents of the child answer affirmatively. 

Then the minister, while pouring or sprinkling water on 
the head of the child, says: “I baptize thee, in the name of 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost.” 

Here a covenant has been made and sealed. The two par- 
ties who are heard speaking—asking questions, making prom- 
ises and administering a ceremony—are both mere representa- 
tives; acting not for themselves, but for two other beings, 
who are both present also, the one visible, the other invisible. 
Those who make the promises, make them for another. The 
person who imparts the baptism, is acting not for himself, but 
for an invisible being. 

In the name of the child, the parents promise the renunci- 
ation of the devil, sin, and the world, faith in Christ, and a 
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faithful observance of the Christian ordinances. In the name 
of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, the minister pronounces 
the divine word and sprinkles the water. The real parties to 
the covenant, therefere, are the Triune God, on the one side, 
and the infant baptized, on the other. The officiating minis- 
ter is a mere representative. The parents are mere represen- 
tatives. The child, through its authorized representative, 
promises to renounce the devil, to believe in Jesus Christ, and 
to walk in all the divine ordinances. The minister—a “legate 
from the skies,” “the ambassador” of God—baptizes the child. 
Thus the covenant is made and sealed. 

Calvin says: “As baptism is given for the support, conso- 
Jation and confirmation of our faith, it requires to be received 
as from the hand of the Author himself. It is he who speaks 
to us by this sign; he who purifies and cleanses us, and oblit- 
erates the remembrance of our sins; he who makes us parta- 
kers of his death, who demolishes the kingdom of Satan, 
who weakens the power of our corrupt propensities, who 
even makes us one with himself, that being clothed with him 
we may be reckoned children of God; and he as truly and 
certainly performs these things internally on our souls as we 
see that our bodies are baptized externally with water.” 

What is the nature and character of this covenant? _Bap- 
tism is usually Jefined, a sacrament by which we are initia- 
ted into the Christian Church ; and a sign and seal of grace. 

The Augsburg Confession says (Art. IX): “Our churches 
teach that baptism is a necessary ordinance; that it is a 
means of grace, and ought to be administered also to chil- 
dren, who are thereby dedicated to God and received into his 
favor. They condemn the Anabaptists who reject the bap- 
tism of children, and who affirm that infants may be saved 
without baptism.” 

The Westminister Confession says (Art. XVIIL): “Bap- 
tism is a sacrament of the New Testament, ordained by Je- 
sus Christ, not only for the solemn admission into the visible 
Church of the party baptized, but also to be unto him a sign 
and seal of the covenant of grace, of his ingrafting into 
Christ, of regeneration, of remission of sins, and of his giv- 
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ing up unto God, through Jesus Christ, to walk in newness 
of life; which sacrament is by Christ’s own appointment to 
be continued in his Church unto the end of the world. * * 
The efficacy of baptism is not tied to that moment of time 
wherein it is administered; yet, notwithstanding, by the 
right use of this ordinance, the grace promised is not only 
offered, but really exhibited and conferred by the Holy Ghost 
to such (whether adults or infants) as that grace belongeth 
unto, according to the counsel of God’s own will in his ap- 
pointed time.” 

The Church of England and Prot. Epis. Church of the 
United States, declare (Art. XX VIL.): “Baptism is not only 
a sign of profession and mark of difference whereby Chris- 
tian men are discovered from others that are not christened, 
but it is also a sign of regeneration or new birth, whereby as 
by an instrument, they that receive baptism rightly are graft- 
ed into the Chureh ; the promises of the forgivenes of sin and 
of our adoption to be the sons of God by the Holy Ghost, are 
visibly signed and sealed; faith is confirmed and grace in- 
creased by virtue of prayer unto God. The baptism of young 
children is to be retained.” 

The Heidelberg Catechism says (Question 69): “Christ ap- 
pointed this external washing with water, adding thereunto 
this promise, that I am as certainly washed by his blood and. 
Spirit from all the pollution of my soul, that is, from all my 
sins, as [am washed externally with water.” 

In the explanation we have this: “The external washing 
in baptism assures me, as a seal, of the inward washing of the 
soul,” 

(Question 70): “It is to receive of God, the remission of sins 
freely for the sake of Christ’s blood ; ual also to be renewed 
by the Holy Ghost, and sanctified to be members of Christ, 
that so we may, more and more, die unto sin, and lead holy 
and unblamable lives.” 

The doctrinal articles of the Methodist Episcopal Chureb 
are taken from the Thirty-Nine Articles of the Church of 
England, with slight modifications. 

From the doctrine of baptism as laid down in these great 
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Confessions of the Reformation period, and still retained by 
the large denominations of the Protestant Church, it will be 
seen that the teachings of nearly all Protestant Creeds, with 
regard to baptism, embrace much more than is generally ap- 
prehended by the consciousness of the people. The prevail- 
ing sentiment on this subject, among laity and clergy, falls 
far below the declarations of their standards. 

All these Creeds declare, that baptism is an engrafting into 
the Church of Christ ; that it is a sign and seal of God’s cov- 
enant; that it isa sign of grace, of regeneration, of remis- 
sion of sins, of the purification of the soul: that it is a sacra- 
ment and means of grace; that it is a solemn dedication of 
the subject to God ; that its efficacy is not tied or limited to 
the time of the administration of the sacrament; that it 
binds the baptized person to walk in newness of life, and 
that it ought to be administered also to children. In some 
of these articles it is also declared, and in others implied, that 
the promises of the forgiveness of sin and our adoption to be 
the sons of God, by the Holy Ghost, are visibly signed and 
sealed. 

It is thus the doctrine of all denominations, that baptized 
children are members of the visible Church. It is not con- 
firmation, but baptism, that makes membess, or incorporates 
the subject into the visible body of Christ. 

Hence the error so extensive in the use of language when 
persons speak of the number received by confirmation into 
the Church. Every one of them was a member prior to his 
confirmation. 

Melanchthon says: “It is altogether certain that the di- 
vine promises of the graces of the Holy Spirit belong not 
only to adults, but also to children. Now the promises do 
net apply to these if they be out of the Church of Christ, 
where there is no gospel or sacrament. For the kingdom of 
Christ is only where the word and the sacraments exist. 
Wherefore it is altogether a Christian and necessary duty to 
baptize children, in order that they may become participants 
ot the gospel, of the promise of salvation and of grace. 
Now as grace and salvation in Christ are offered to them, so 
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is baptism offered both to men and women, to youths and 
infants. Hence it certainly follows that we ought to baptize 
infants; for in and with baptism free grace and the treasures 
of the gospel are offered to them.”* 

As proof of our position on this subject, the testimony of 
a prominent theologian in a Church that is generally thought 
to occupy very low ground on the sacraments, may be cited. 
‘Watson, in his Institutes, says: “Baptism introduces the 
adult believer into the covenant of grace and of the Church 
of Christ, and is the seal and the pledge to him on the part 
of God, of the fulfilment of all its provisions, in time and 
eternity, while on his part he takes on himself the obligation 
of steadfast faith and obedience. 

To the infant it isa visible reception into the same cove- 
nant and Church—a pledge of acceptance through Christ— 
the bestowment of a title to all the grace of the covenant, as 
circumstances may ‘require, and as the mind of the child may 
be capable of receiving it, and as it may be sought in future 
life by prayer; when the period of reason and moral choice 
shall arrive. It conveys also the present ‘blessing’ of Christ, 
of which we are assured by his taking childen into his arms 
and blessing them, which blessing cannot be mere nominal, 
but must be substantial and efficacious. It secures, too, the 
gift of the Holy Ghost in those secret, spiritual influences, 
by which the actual regeneration of those children which die 
in infancy is effected, and which is a seed of life in those who 
are spared, to prepare them for instruction in the word of 
God as they are taught it by parental care, to incline their 
will and affections to good, and to begin and maintain in 
them the war against inward and outward evil, so that they 
may be divinely assisted, as reason strengthens, to make their 
calling and election sure. In a word, it is, both to infants 
and adults, the sign and pledge of that inward grace which 
has respect to and flows from a covenant relation to each of 
the three persons in whose name they are baptized—accept- 
ance by the Father, union with Christ as the Head of his 
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mystical body, the Church, and communion with the Holy 
Ghost. To these advantages must be added the respect 
which God bears to the believing act of the parents, and to 
their solemn prayers on the occasion, in both which the 
child is interested, as well as in that solemn engagement of 
the parents, which the right necessarily implies, to bring 
them up in the nurture and admonition of the Lord.” 

Being a member of the Church and a party to the covenant, 
it is apparent that a baptized child is under obligation to 
keep the baptismal promises. The act of a representative is 
binding on the party that clothes him with plenary power. 
When the government of the United States appoints a repre- 
sentative to settle any question between this country and 
Great Britain, and the plenipotentiary meets one similary 
clothed with plenary power from the other side, the stipula- 
tions entered into and sealed by these ministers plenipoten- 
tiary, are binding on the two nations. The same is true of a 
bank officer invested with power to negotiate some financial 
contract. The institution in whose name the transaction is 
carried forward, is bound by his stipulations. Many of the 
most important civil, political and financial contracts, are 
made by representatives: and they can never be repudiated. 
The only question is, was the representative duly authorized 
to act in the premises? In the case of the parent, when act- 
ing as sponsor for the child in baptism, the right is unques- 
tioned. The parental relation and the specific appointment 
of God in his covenant with Abraham, clothe the parent with 
power to dedicate his child to God in infancy, and to have 
the seal of the covenant impressed upon him. <A curse was 
even pronounced on those who refuse to ingraft their children 
into the Chureh of God. 

What are the rights and privileges of baptized children in 
the Church? They have a claim to all the most favorable 
influences and training during all the years of childhood and 
youth, so as to incline their minds to religion and to aid 
them in keeping their baptismal vows. Here come in the 
duties of the parent and the Church toward her baptized 
children. The child can justly require that the influences of 
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home should be sanctified; that by Bible instruction and 
prayer, from the earliest unfolding of its mental and moral 
powers, religion should be made attractive to it, and be pre- 
sented in a form adapted to its capacities ; that all reasonable 
aid should be afforded by the parents amid home scenes, and 
the whole process of education, to help this youthful member 
of the Church to realize his obligations to a covenant God, 
and to discharge them; that its spiritual nature should be 
carefully shielded, during that susceptible season, against all 
moral poison—against the snares of the world and Satan; 
and that it should be led securely in the shining path that 
becomes brighter and brighter unto the perfect day. 

The child has a similar claim upon the Church. On-God’s 
people devolves a solemn obligation to afford the most favor- 
able means and facilities for the religious education and spir- 
itual training of these youthful members. Services adapted 
to their years, their capacities, and their taste, should be pro- 
vided, and every possible help afforded that they may 
adorn the vocation wherewith they were called in baptism. 
Whether the catechumen’s class, or the Sunday School, or 
both combined, furnish all that the child requires, or not, the 
Church is bound to help, in every possible way, her child- 
members, to renounce the devil and sin, to be disciples of 
Christ, and to keep the divine ordinances. Yet how many 
Christian homes are there, in which the children who have 
been dedicated to God by baptism in their infancy, have 
never been reminded of asingle privilege, nor made to realize 
a single obligation, or to perform a single duty created by 
this ordinance. They should be often admonished that God 
called them into his visible kingdom in the morning of life; 
that he publicly sealed them as his children ; planted them in 
the nursery of the Church; that he has publicly acknowl- 
edged his paternal relation to them, given them illustrious 
tokens of his mercy, and imprinted upon them the mark of 
his seal. They should be tenderly warned against disregard- 
ing this token of the divine mercy, and urged to assume, at 
an early day, the promises made by their sponsors for them, 
and confess Christ in confirmation and at the communion ta- 
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ble. They should be taught unremittingly that they are irre- 
vocably pledged to heaven, and made to realize the honor and 
the blessedness of having been thus planted in the Church. 
In this way they will derive the advantage contemplated in 
an engrafting into Christ. Calvin says: “As the scion de- 
rives substance and nourishment from the root on which it is 
engrafted, so they who receive baptism with the faith with 
which they ought to receive it, truly experience the efficacy 
of Christ’s death, in the mortification of the flesh, and also 
the energy of his resurrection in the vivification of the spirit.” 
“We ought to conclude that at whatever time we are bap- 
tized, we are washed and purified for the whole of life. 
Whenever we have fallen, therefore, we must recur to the 
remembrance of baptism, and arm our minds with the con- 
sideration of it, that we may be always certified and assured 
of the remission of our sins. For the purity of Christ is of- 
fered to us in it; and that always retains its virtue, is never 
overcome by any blemishes, but purifies and obliterates all 
our defilements.” 

If such be the nature of baptism, and such the influence on 
our spiritual state of the remembrance of it, how carefully 
should not the children of the Church be taught its true na- 
ture; and from their baptismal covenant draw motives for a 
pure and religious life. Yet how rarely in the religious teach- 
ings of home, and in the Sunday School, are such views of 
their position in the Church presented to the minds of chil- 
dren as the means of influencing their consciences and their 
conduct. 

Several practical questions in pastoral experience are fully 
answered by the preceding articles of the several Protestant 
Creeds of the Reformation Churches. 

It has been asked, what is the position in the Church of 
the baptized members who at the age of moral responsibility 
refuse to assume, in their own name, their baptismal prom- 
ises ?—those who, although verging on adult years, refuse to 
confess Christ in confirmation, and seal their salvation by the 
other sacrament at the communion table? 

It is very clear that parental authority should not be exer- 
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cised in a compulsory way when their baptized children ar- 
rive at the age of from fourteen to eighteen years. Miinors 
should not be forced into confirmation. Confessing Christ 
(Matt. 10 : 32) implies a voluntary act. The Lord has not 
ordained that youths should be impelled to his sacramental 
board agaist their own heart and will. 

In the exercise of this freedom, many baptized persons 
never ratify their vows. 

Yet they are still in the Church. They hold their sacred 
privileges in a state of voluntary suspension. By their refu- 
sul to confess Christ they disqualify themselves for participa- 
tion in the higher spiritual blessings of Church communion. 

Yet they are not cut off4rom the visible body of Christ. 
They are not thrust outside of his kingdom. They do not 
become heathen by their refusal to have their salvation sealed 
in the other Christian sacrament. 

Hence when these non-confirmed members ask baptism for 
their own children, the practice of the churches has not been 
uniform. Nor is the practice of most churehes in harmony 
with their avowed doctrine of baptism. Their practice can- 
not be reconciled with their theory as laid down in the pre- 
ceding articles from their standards. When the Calvinistie 
churches refuse baptism to the child of parents who have 
themselves been baptized and ingrafted into the Church, un- 
less at least one of the parents be a communicant, they over- 
throw in practice their own theory of baptism as laid down 
in the XVIL. Art. of the Westminister Confession and the 
69th and 70th questions and answers in the Heidelberg 
Catechism. Their practice is based on an erroneous interpre- 
tation of 1 Cor. 7:14. The apostle there speaks of heathen, 
when he mentions an unbelieving husband or unbelieving 
wife. The Christian wife sanctifies the heathen husband. 
If both parents were heathen, or unbelieving Jews, the chil- 
dren would be “unclean,” not entitled to baptism. There is 
in that passage no reference whatever to persons who were 
ingrafted by baptism into the Christian Church, and who still 
hold the Christian system doctrinally, although neglecting 
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some Christian duties. In the very act of presenting their chil- 
dren to the Church for Christian baptism, they declare their 
faith in one sense, involving assent and desire. They are, there- 
fore, in an entirely different relation to the Christian Church 
from the unbelieving heathen, or the unbelieving Jew at Cor- 
inth, who utterly denied the Messiahship of Christ, and re- 
jected the Christian religion. Some Lutheran ministers have 
fallen into this same error, who withhold baptism from the 
children of baptized non-communicating parents, unless some 
church communicant can be found to step into the place of 
the parents and become sponsor for the child. We demand, 
on what authority is baptism withheld from the infant child 
of any baptized parents, who declare their faith, in some sense, 
in Christ and his salvation, by the very act of requesting bap- 
tism for their child? The great commission (Matt. 28 : 19) 
gives the minister no such power to limit the blessings of 
this sacrament or withhold the benefits flowing from an in- 
grafting into the Church. The withholding of the sacrament 
thrusts out the children born in the kingdom of heaven, into 
the heathen world. When those parents themselves were 
baptized and incorporated into the visible Church, a covenant 
was made which other parties cannot annul. The minister 
cannot annul it, nor can the Church. The covenant made in 
baptism is entirely between God and the soul. It is wholly 
beyond human power to interfere with that contract between 
an immortal being and its God, the Almighty Maker, Re- 
deemer and Sanctifier. 

Hence even the solemn and formal excommunication of an 
unworthy church member cannot touch his baptism. It 
merely cuts of the exscinded member from communion ; but 
it does not annul or undo his baptism. If his baptism were 
annulled by excommunication, he would have to be rebap- 
tized in order to be restored to the body of Christ. Yet in 
all branches of the Christian Church, the penitent backslider 
is restored without rebaptism. Thus all denominations, in 
the exercise of Church discipline, recognize the covenant of 
baptism as an “everlasting” (perpetual) covenant (2 Samuel 
23 : 5) not to be annulled or abrogated by the Church. 
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The seal of circumcision was never withheld from a child 
in the Jewish Church on the ground of the delinquencies of 
the parents. 

A person baptized according to one of the types of this 
sacrament (1 Pet. 3: 21) is in the ark borne above the de- 
stroying flood. Augustine says: “The events in the days of 
Noah were a figure of things to come, so that they who be- 
lieve and are baptized may be compared to those who were 
formerly saved in the Ark by water.” “The waters of the 
deluge presignitied baptism to those who believed—punish- 
ment to the unbelieving.” 

According to another type of baptism (1 Cor. 10 : 12) those 
who are incorporated in the body of Christ, have made the 
passage from the condition of bondmen in Egypt, through 
the Red Sea under the protection of the luminous cloud. 
They are not to be remanded back to the chains of Pharaoh. 
Calvin says: “In baptism he gives us a sign to assure us that 
we are extricated and delivered by his power from the cap- 
tivity of Egypt, that is from the servitude of sin; that our 
Pharaoh, that is the devil, is drowned, though still he ceases 
not to harass us. In the cloud there was an emblem of obla- 
tion. For as the Lord covered them with a cloud, affording 
them refreshment, so in baptism, we acknowledge ourselves 
to be covered and protected by the blood of Christ, that the 
severity of God, which is indeed an intolerable flame, may not 
fall upon us.” 

Correct views of the obligations involved in baptism, would 
largely modify the entire religious training of the children of 
the Church. If no one is properly qualified to instruct chil- 
dren in the Christian religion who, does not fully appreciate 
their position and realize all the duties and all the privileges 
involved in their baptism, how large a portion of the great 
army of Sunday School teachers would be required to take 
their place as learners rather than instructors. How few ever 
impress on the minds of children any sound views on this sub- 
ject ; that by their dedication in baptism, they are entitled, if 
they believe, to the blessings of salvation that flow from Christ’s 
life, sufferings, death, resurrection, and exaltation. How rare- 
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ly are they reminded that they have been sprinkled with 
that water which Luther declares is, by reason of its union 
with the word, “divine, heavenly, holy, blissful water,” be- 
cause God himself honors it with his name and purifies it 
with his holiness.” 


ARTICLE VIL. 


POPULAR THEATRES TWO THOUSAND YEARS AGO. 
By G. F. Sicmonp, New York. 


It is now more than two thousand years since the Greek 
theatre was in its prime, and the art-loving people of Athens 
viewed the performance of a Sophoclean tragedy, both as the 
noblest entertainment for themselves and the worthiest cele- 
bration of the feasts of their gods. Let us for once go back 
to those days. 

There, at the south-eastern slope of the Acropolis, the great 
amphitheatre rises. The vast semicircle provides, on its mar- 
ble steps, commodious seats for thirty thousand spectators, 
and allows from every place a free view to the stage down in 
the centre. It isa bright spring day. The building is over- 
arched by no other ceiling than the dark blue sky. The An- 
tigone of Sophocles is to be performed. Soon the theatre will 
be crowded with eager spectators, 

“Hoarse murmuring as when Qvean raves 
Aloft its bulking bulk it rears, 

And heaves iis circulating waves 

To the blue sky and starry spheres.’’* 

What, then, are the contents of this play which will keep 
a whole people in breathless attention and move their inmost 
hearts and consciences? Very simple, in our judgment. 

The contest of Edipus’ two sons, Eteocles and Polynices, 
has ended before the gates of Thebes, with the death of both. 


‘Schiller; Thyeus 
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Eteocles has been killed in the defence of his city, Polynices 
in the assault upon the same. The city has been preserved 
against the impending disaster ; the enemies, deprived of their 
heroic leader, have withdrawn. At that time Creon, the 
ruler of the city, and formerly warden of the deceased broth- 
ers, issues an order to bury Eteocles with all honor, since he 
has died a martyr to the cause of his country, but to surren- 
der the body of the traitor Polynices to the beasts of the for- 
est and the birds of the air. The violation of this severe 
commandment is to be punished by death. 

Antigone, the sister of the outlaw, however, cannot endure 
to see him, whose crime has been expiated by death, forever 
deprived of the repose of his grave; in spite of the king’s in- 
terdict, and in view of an inevitable death, she undertakes to 
bury the dead body. Seized in the very act, she is taken 
away, by Creon’s command, to atone with her own life for 
breaking the law of the city. She departs, lamenting her 
premature end, but, at the same time, rejoicing that she is 
allowed to die for her sisterly love to an unfortunate brother 
and for the faithful performance of her most sacred duty. 

In the meantime the seer, Tiresias, opens Creon’s eyes to the 
wrong he has committed, and the latter hastens to save An- 
tigone: but too late. When he finds her, she has already 
expired; and with her Ismene, her sister, and Hiemon, Cre- 
on’s son, to whom Antigone was betrothed. She died a vie- 
tim to her own lofty sense of duty, and to the rigid legality 
of Creon, who thought that the external laws and command- 
ments of the state ought to be kept unbroken at any price, 
and that even the royal blood of his own family must atone 
for their violation. 

There are many things in the tragedy which must have 
been highly fascinating to the refined taste of that ancient 
people. The character of Antigone is brought forward from 
its surroundings in wonderful distinctness and perfection. 
At the same time, the less prominent persons, Ilemon, Isme- 
ne, Queen Eurydice, receive just enough of shadow and light 
to leave the impression of them life-like, without withdraw- 


ing, however, the interest for a moment from the main actor. 
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Then Creon, the inflexible representative of the dead letter of 
law, and his opponent, the wise seer, Tiresias, are depicted 
with a masterly distinctness. And should anything be want- 
ing to show things and persons in their right light, it would 
be supplied by the Chorus, which, with its lofty contempla- 
tions and solemn forebodings, accompanies, step by step, the 
progress of the action, and deepens the impressions of the 
play upon the minds of the spectators. Besides, there is no 
violent excitement, to disturb the even current of events. 
The ear of the hearer is struck by the last cry of the dying 
heroine, and her companions, but the eye of the spectator is 
not offended by any scene of agony and slaughter. 

How much, however, such single beauties may have con- 
tributed to the effect of the play, the very power of the an- 
cient tragedy rested’ in something else. The Greeks found 
their full satisfaction in nothing less than in the tragic solu- 
tion of the problems presented in the course of the play. In 
this drama, it is the iron law of the state that at the end appears 
to triumph; but the palm is awarded to dying Antigone. 
She, with the sacrifice of her life, redeems a sacred resting 
place for her beloved brother, breaks the marble heart of the 
tyrant, and establishes forever the superiority of the divine 
law of conscience above the outward commandments even of 
the highest earthly authorities. The turning point of the 
whole action is given in the words of Antigone, spoken to 
Creon after her capture: 

**I did not deem thy edicts strong enough, 

Coming from mortal man, to set at naught 

The unwritten laws of God that know not change. 
They are not of to-day nor yesterday, 

But live forever, nor can man assign 

When first they sprang to being. Not through fear 
Of any man’s resolve was I prepared 

Before the gods to bear the penalty 

Of sinning against these.”’ 


Wonderful—out of the midst of antiquity and heathenism, 
four centuries before the birth of Christ, this voice makes it- 
self heard, testifying to an unwritten and inviolable law in 
man’s conscience, which is to be set aside by no command- 
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ment in the world, and by no power on earth. And the way 
to bring to victory this most holy law, through all obstacles 
of dead human statues, and in spite of all complications of 
misfortune, weakness and crime, is self-denial and surrender 
of our own life—sacrifice—the cross and passion. 

It was the exhibition of these ideas in the tragedy that 
gave so high a satisfaction to the intellectual perception and 
moral sense of the Greek people. The peaceless hearts of 
those heathen felt therein a kind of anticipatory expiation. 
It was the foreshadowing of Calvary to the Greek, as Isaac’s 
offering was the type of Christ’s cross to the people of Israel. 

How, then, does our popular theatre, in this year of our 
Lord 1872, compare with those performances in ancient pagan 
Greece? Can we recall to memory the grand solemnity of 
those theatrical exhibitions, and the earnestness of an assem- 
bly who would listen to them with a complete devotion—can 
we think of it without being overpowered with shame and 
disgust at the so-called popular theatre of these our days? 
There, everything moderation and solemnity, here nothing 
but sensation and absurd exaggeration! There a masterly 
representation of the great problems and contrasts of life, 
and profound meditation on their solution, here a free and 
easy dealing with the filth of sin and crime, and the tenden- 
cy to cloak the bleeding wounds of suffering humanity with 
frivolous jokes and sentimental falsehoods. 

And all this in view of the great final tragedy of every 
man’s life and of the whole world. What a strange confront- 
ing of heathen and Christian performers and spectators may 
we then expect, when the last scene of this earthly drama 
shall be closed by Him whose cross was longed for by the 
Greek in the night of their heathenism, and slighted or ridi- 
culed by Christians who lived under the shining light of the 


gospel. 
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ARTICLE VIII. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


There has been an increased activity in the publishing business, during 
the last three months. A large number of interesting and valuable books 
has appeared. We give a list of the principal works in the chief depart- 
ments of literary effort. 


AMERICAN. 


BraiicaL AND TueoLocicaL.—Another volume of Lange's Commentary, 
comprising the Psalms, edited by Drs Conant and Forsyth, and Revs. C. 
A. Briggs and G. McCurdy; Sermons on Living Subjects, by Horace 
Bushnell, D. D.; The Reformation, by Rev. Prof. Geo. Fisher, D. D.; 
Sermons, by Richard Chenevix Trench, Archbishop of Dublin; L7fe-Les- 
sons from the Book of Proverbs, by W.S. Perry, D. D.; The Problem of 
Life and Immortality, by Loring Moody; The City of God and the 
Church Makers, an Examination of Structural Christianity, and Criticism 
of Christian Scribes and Doctors of the Law, by B. Abbey; Present Is- 
sues, or Facts Observable in the Consciousness of the Age, by Rev. Rob- 
ert Withers Memminger, Prot. Epis. Church-Diocese of South Carolina, 
(see Notice in this No. of Review); The Doctrine of the Lord's Supper, 
as set forth in the Book of Concord, critically examined, and its Fallacy 
Demonstrated, by Rev. J. B. Gross; Thoughts for the Témes, Sermons, by 
Rev. H. R. Haweis, noticed in this number of Review; Lectures on the 
Gospels, for Sundays and Chief Festivals of the Church-Year, by Jos. A. 
Seiss, D. D., (See Book Notices); a new and cheap edition of Dr. Chal- 
mer’s Sermons, by Carter & Bros,; also a new edition of Charnock on the 
Attributes, from the same press. 

PuiLosopaicaL AND Scientiric.—The second volume of Ueberweg'’s His- 
tory of Philosophy, as a part of Scribner’s Theological and Philosophical 
Library, edited by Drs. H. B. Smith and P. Schaff; Oréental and Lin- 
quistic Studies, The Veda, the Avesta, the Science of Language, by Wm. 
Dwight Whitney, (see notice in this number of Review); The Human 
Race, by Louis Figuier, an illustrated octavo, from the press of A. Ap- 
pleton & Co.; Town Geology, by Charles Kingsley, a series of popular 
discussions of Geological subjects; Forms of Water, in Clouds, Rain, 
Rivers, Ice, and Glaciers, by Prof. John Tyndall, the first volume of the 
“International Scientific Series,’’ a series which is to embody the results 
of recent inquiry in the most interesting departments of advancing science; 
The Wonders of the Moon, translated from the French of Amede Guille- 
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min, and edited by Maria Mitchell; The Wonders of the Yellowstone, ed- 
ited by Jas. Richardson, presenting the extraordinary geographical and 
geological features of that wonderful region, with Map and illustrations; 
The Evolution of Life, by Henry C. Chapman, M. D., presenting and de- 
fending the general Darwinian Theory of the Origin of Species; The Vege- 
table World, a history of Plants with their structure and properties, 
adapted from the works of Louis Figuier, published by D. Appleton & Co.; 
The Great Problem, the Higher Ministry of Nature Viewe. in the Light 
of Modern Science, and as an aid to advanced Christian Philosophy, by 
John R. Liefchild, with an Introduction by Dr. Howard Crosby; an edition 
of Primeval Man, by the Duke of Argyll, from the press of De Witt C. 
Lent; The Ancient Stone Implements, Weapons and Ornaments, of Great 
Britain, by John Evans, F. R. 8.; Contributions to Molecular Phys7cs in 
the Domain of Radiant Heat, by Prof. John Tyndall; Handbook of Chem- 
tcal Technology, by Rudolf Wagner, Ph. D., of the University of Wurtz- 
burg, translated from the sixth German edition, with extensive additions, 
by Wm. Crookes, F. R.S.; The Beginnings of Life, being some account 
of the Nature, Modes of Origin, and Transformations of the lower Organ- 
isms, by Dr. H. C. Bastian. 

Historical AND Briocrapnicat.—The first volume of Froude’s History 
of Ireland, published by Messrs. Scribner, Armstrong & Co.; The Rise of 
the Republic of the United States, by Richard Erothingham; The Ro- 
mance of American History, by Prof. Schele de Vere; Memozr of Roger 
B. Taney, LL. D., Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the U. 8., by 
Samuel Tyler; Ariéstophanes, another volume of Lippincott’s ‘Ancient 
Classics for English Readers,’’ by Rev. W. Lucas Collins, M. A.; A Bio- 
graphical Dictionary, for the Use of Colleges, Schools and Families, be- 
ing a comprehensive account of the principal personages of History, by 
Rey. Reuben Parsons, D. D.; Outlines of History, by E. A. Freeman, a 
most excellent Manual for instruction in Colleges or High-Schools; Life 
and Times of Sixtus the Fifth, translated from the French of Baron 
Huebner, from Cath. Pub. Soc.; German Settlement and the Lutheran 
Church in the Carolinas, by G. D. Bernheim. 

Porrry.—The Marble Prophecy, and other Poems, by J. G. Holland; 
The Ministry of Song, by Frances Ridley Havergal. 

MiscetLaneous.—Art Education, Scholastic and Industrial, by Walter 
Smith, an illustrated octavo; Marjorves’ Quest, by Jeanie T. Gould; En- 
glish Literature Considered as the Interpreter of English History, design- 
ed as a Manual of Instruction, by Henry Coppeé, LL. D.; Handhool «f 
English Literature, American Authors, by F. H. Underwood; / 
the East Indies, by W. H. Thomas; Life and Adventures of L 
tngstone, comprising a Description of the Regions he has traver: 
chapters on Cotton Cultivation, Slavery, and Wild Beasts, by H. ( 
ams; Christian Art and Symbolism, by Rev. St. John [yrwhit, with in- 
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troduction by Ruskin; Progressive English Grammar, by Prof. Wm. 
Swinton; Travels in South Africa, compiled by Bayard Taylor, a volume 
of the Illustrated Library of Travel; How I found Livingstone, Travels 
and Adventures in Central Africa, iacluding an Account of Four Months 
Residence with Dr. Livingstone, by Henry M. Stanley, with Maps and Il- 
lustrations. This volume, issued by Scribner, Armstrong & Co., is de- 
clared by Mr. Stanley to be the only book published on the subject that is 
genuine and authorized. 


BRITISH. 


BrsuicaL anp TueoLocicat.— The Sonship and Brotherhood of Believ- 
ers, by Dr. R. 8. Candlish; The Home and the Synagogue of the Modern 
Jew, Sketches of Modern Jewish Life and Ceremonies (Rel. Tr. Soc.; Ser- 
mons, by E. B. Pusey, Preacher before the University of Oxford, between 
1859 and 1872; The Taxes of the Apostolic Penitentiary, or the Prices 
of Sins in the Church of Rome, by R. Gillings; Our Work in Palestine, 
a History of the researches conducted in Jerusalem and the Holy Land by 
Capts. Wilson, Anderson, Warren, &c.; Rational Theology and Christian 
Philosophy in Engiand in the 17th century, in two vols., by Dr. Tulloch, 
of St. Andrews. 

Scientiric, &.—The Forces of Nature, by A Gullemin; Archeologi- 
cal Essays, by Rir J. T. Simpson, 2 vols.; Social Growths of the Nine- 
teenth Century, by F. R. Slatham; Recent Scientific Conclusions and 
their relation to Religion (Strahan). 

Hisrorican, &c.—Life and Times of St. Chrysostom, by Rev. W. R. W. 
Stephens, a Sketch of the Church and the Empire in the Fourth Century. 


——1§e-——— 


ARTICLE IX. 
NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO., 654 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Ante-Nicene Christian Library: Translations of the writings of the 

Fathers, down to A. D. 325. Edited by the Rev. Alexander Roberts, 

D. D., and James Donaldson, D.D. T. & T. Clark, Edinburgh: Im- 

ported and for sale by Scribner, Armstrong & Co., New York. 

The completion of this valuable Christian Library, and the opportuni- 
ty afforded to scholars, and readers in general, to possess it, through the 
two enterprising houses in Edinburgh and New York, make it proper to 
give a tolerably full notice of it in our Review. We aim to keep our read- 
ers informed in regard to the most valuable publications issuing from the 
press, and, if in any instance we fail, the fault is as much with the pub- 
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lishers as with ourselves. We take special pleasure in calling the attention 
of our readers to this Ante-Nicene Christian Library. 

It is very complete in reference to the period which it professes to 
cover—that of the early Church, from the times of the apostles “down to 
the date of the first General Council, held at Nice in A. D. 325.’’ ‘The 
sole provisional exception,’’ we are told, ‘tis that of the more-bulky wri- 
tings of Origen.’’ The most interesting and valuable of Origen’s writings— 
his De Principiis and Contra Celsum—are here given in two substantial 
volumes, making more than a thousand pages of that voluminous author. 
We have not only the large and substantial treatises of that period, but a 
careful collection of smaller Tracts and Fragments, making in all twenty- 
four good sized volumes, averaging about five hundred pages each. The 
editors have not even restricted themselves to the acknowledged and gen- 
uine productions of the authors, but have furnished those which are doubt- 
ful, and some whose genuineness has little if any support. ‘This has been 
done that nothing might be omitted having any claim to belong to this 
period of Christian literature. The Introductory Notes will guard the 
reader against being led into error, by mistaking a doubtful or spurious 
production for a genuine work of the author, whose name it bears. The 
publishers have brought it out in excellent style, the paper and printing 
making it a pleasure to the eye to read. The work of translating has been 
performed by a number of individuals, and, so far as we have had oppor- 
tunity to examine, has been well done. Brief introductory notices have 
been prefixed to the volumes, or works of the different authors, furnishing 
such information as the general reader, and also not unfrequently the 
learned scholar, will desire to have. There are also brief critical notes, 
and references, at the foot of the pages which serve to explain or elucidate 
the text. The separate volumes are furnished with very full Indexes, giv- 
ing great additional value to the work for purposes of reference. A gen- 
eral Index to the whole is promised soon, at a small additional cost. Ina 
word, nothing seems to have been spared, to make this edition in English 
of the Ante-Nicene Fathers as complete and satisfactory as possible. A 
considerable part of these writings had been furnished the English reader, 
in the Oxford translations of the Fathers, but as that series was not limit- 
ed to the Ante-Nicene period, but took in writings of a later date, it is not 
so complete or satisfactory in reference to this particular period. It was a 
publication of select works from the most distinguished of the Fathers. 
This Library covers a shorter period, but is more complete as far as it ex- 
tends. The Edinburgh publishers, too, have surpassed their English neigh- 
bors in the style in which their work has been done, presenting externally 
a much more attractive appearance to the eye. Many will now, doubtless, 
be led to read these productions of the early Fathers, who otherwise would 
never have attempted the labor, or enjoyed the privilege. Even scholars 
will thank the editors and publishers for placing before them these treas- 
ures to be now so easily used. Few, except those whose special vocation 
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it may happen to be, will prefer to read the originals to these inviting 
translations. There are too many books to be read and studied, to spend 
time in mastering the originals of sach works, except for critical purposes. 

A separate notice of each author and his writings, would require more 
time and space than can be given, and we must therefore content ourselves 
with a general view, and naming the leading characters. After the Apos- 
tolic Fathers—Clement of Rome, Barnabas, Hermas, Polycarp, and Igna- 
tius—we find Justin Martyr and Athenagoras, in one volume, Tatian and 
iheophilus, with the Clementine Recognitions, in one, Irenzeus and Hippo- 

ytus, in three, Clement of Alexandria, in two, Tertullian, in three, two 

‘umes of Origen, Cyprian, in two, Methodius, Alexander of Lycopolis, 

r of Alexandria, with various Fragments, in one, Arnobius, in one, 

ysius, Gregory Thaumaturgus, and Syrian Fragments, in one, Lac- 
tantius, in two, Clementine Homilies and Apostolical Constitutions, in one, 
\pocryphal Gospels, Acts and Reveiations, in one, and Karly Liturgies 
iod Remaining Fragments, in one. The last a small volume of only 186 
pages. 

The general features of these writings may be described as apologetic, 
though they are by no means limited to this field. They cover the period 
when Christianity had to confront the opposition of Judaism and Pagan- 
ism, and when its adherents had to suffer the bitterest persecution. <A 
considerable number of these authors sealed their testimony with their 
blood. The Apologetics, however, of this period differ considerably from 
the Apologetics of the present day. The skepticism and infidelity of 
modern times, in relation to religion in general, the existence of a personal 
God, a divine revelation, human accountability and immortality, did not 
much trouble these early apologists and defenders of Christianity. Their 
opponents believed in religion, but it was that of a different sort, Judaism 
or heathenism. Hence they aimed their arguments to show the superior- 
ity of Christianity, and to defend it from the misapprehensions and slan- 
ders to which it was exposed. Justin Martyr’s Dialogue with Trypho, the 
Jew, may illustrate their dealings with the one class, and the other wri- 
tings of Justin, Athenagoras, Origen, Tertullian, Arnobius, etc., will show 
how they dealt with the other. ‘Their writings furnish an instructive but 
deplorable picture of ihe condition of the pagan world at that time. The 
absurd beliefs and abominable practices are exposed to full gaze, and pre- 
sent a sickening view of the declining religion of Greece and Rome. Here 
we see their doctrines and worship without the embellishments of classic 
poetry and song, and the exhibition abundantly confirms the portraiture 
drawn by Paul in the beginning of his epistle to the Romans. Oi the 
other hand, Christianity is confidently advanced and advocated as worthy 
of all acceptation—the fit provision of a Being of infinite wisdom and 
goodnes, and meeting all our religious needs. 

Whilst these writers have not much that is distinctly doctrinal or dog- 
matic, we have no difficulty in determining their views on all, or nearly all, 
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the prominent points of Christian belief and practice. We may safely 
say, that, on all leading points, they are at one with us, or we one with 
them, in our religion. There is not a fundamental doctrine of modern, 
evangelical, Protestant Christianity, that does not find its confirmation in 
these early writings—not always developed and presented in systematic 
statements, but firmly lodged in the heart and life of the Church. The 
doctrine of the Trinity, and the worship of the Triune God, Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost, we find current and unchallenged. The depravity of man, 
his need of redemption and regeneration, salvation by grace through the 
merits of Jesus Christ. and renewal by the Holy Spirit, were all acknowl- 
edged as practical truths. The divine institution of the Church, the valid- 
ity of the Sacraments, the resurrection of the dead, and an eternal world 
of happiness or misery, were parts of their common faith. 

Questions concerning the Church and the Second Coming of Christ, at- 
tracted more attention than those relating to Anthropology or Soteriology. 
Nearly all parties profess to find in this early period the historical basis of 
their peculiar views on these topics. It is quite certain that during this 
time the hierarchical spirit became more powerful, and that the Judaistic 
Millenarian views, though for a season prevalent, were generally aban- 
doned. Very diverse, and sometimes rather extravagant, utterances may 
be found in regard to the nature and efficacy of the Sacraments. Such 
subjects had not yet undergone any very thorough investigation. They 
were spoken of in the glowing terms of religious feeling, rather than in 
the scholastic terms of an intellectual theology. It is unwise, as well as 
unsafe, to press the literal meaning of every expression of the early Fath- 
ers on subjects which they had not specially examined, and of which they 
do not even profess to treat. 

Judged by the present standard of literary merit, these writings may not 
take a very high position. ‘They are often lacking in the graces of style, 
as well as in clear systematic treatment of subjects, and in logical connec- 
tion and closeness of reasoning. But it would be a great mistake for any 
one to imagine that their authors were unlearned or ignorant men. Quite 
a number of them occupied the highest rank as scholars, and had been de- 
voted to philosophy and literature as a profession, Justin Martyr had 
tried the various schools of philosophy before he embraced Christianity, 
and won for himself the title of ‘‘philosopher.’’ Athenagoras was an 
Athenian Philosopher, and shows a richly cultivated mind. Clement of 
Alexandria was originally a pagan philosopher, traveled extensively. be- 
came the head of the Catechetical School at Alexandria, wrote various 
works, some of them, according to intelligent judges, *‘of prodigious learn- 
ing,’’ and others rich in felicitous classical allusions and quotations, 
breathing the spirit of philosophy and of the gospel, and abounding in 
passages of power and beauty. ‘Tertullian had been educated as an advo- 
cate or a rhetorician, and to an ardent temperament and vigorous intellect, 
had added rich and varied stores of knowledge. Origen is well known as 
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one of the most laborious students and voluminous writers of any age. 
His literary labors seem simply astounding. Arnobius and Lactantius 
were both teachers of rhetoric, and the latter attained to such eminence in 
his profession, and to such elegance of style, as to win the appellation of 
the Christian Cicero. Not to speak of others among these early Fathers, 
the names just mentioned are enough to preserve the literature of the 
early Christian Church from reproach or contempt. Noman can examine 
the rich and varied contents of these volumes, without feeling that Chris- 
tianity, during these early centuries, had enlisted in its service gifted intel- 
lects, as well as earnest, devoted hearts. The triumphs of the gospel, in- 
deed, are not to be ascribed to human wisdom or learning, but to divine 
power, yet we must acknowledge our indebtedness to the noble men who, 
by their teachings and writings, aided in propagating and defending the 
truth. From the very times of the apostles, Christianity has not lacked 
defenders, and in the long line of confessors and martyrs, these early Fath- 
ers must always hold a conspicuous place. 

The study of these writings will be of service in various ways. Famil- 
iarity with the lives and characters of the early Christians cannot but 
stimulate our own activity. To read of their doings and sufferings must 
incite us to u greater readiness to labor and sacrifice in the cause of Christ. 
The circumstances of Christians have greatly changed since those times, 
and it is well for us to know by what ways God has led his Church to its 
present condition of enlargement and freedom from persecution or suffer- 
ing. We there behold Christianity in conflict with false systems of reli- 
gion, and corrupt systems of morals, and learn how it triumphed over per- 
secuting power and worldly corruption. There is something inspiriting in 
holding converse with the heroes and confessors and martyrs of early 
Christianity. The world had never known such a class of men, and has 
never since, except among the followers of the same great Leader. 

It will be no disparagement to the productions of these noble men, to 
say that the study of their writings will serve to enhance our estimate of 
the inspired Scriptures. Whilst breathing the loftiest Christian senti- 
ments, and inculcating the purest morality, there is an unapproachable 
simplicity and grandeur in the writings of the Apostles and Evangelists, 
that make us feel that the Fathers living nearest to them were but unin- 
spired men. They themselves continually appeal to prophets and apostles 
as the inspired instructors of the race. Their wisdom indeed is shown in 
their homage to the revealed truth of the Bible. 


Biblico-Theological Lexicon of New Testament Greek. By Herman 
Cremer, Professor of Theology in the University of Griefswald, 'Trans- 
lated from the German by D. W. Simon, Ph. D., and William Urwck, 
M.A. T. & T. Clark, Edinburgh. Inported and for sale by Scribner, 
Armstrong& Co., New York. pp. 637. 1872. 


This is a most important aid to our study of the New Testiament, It 
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aims to meet what every thoughtful student of the Greek Testament must 
have felt, to be a real want. The New Testament Greek is not, in various 
respects, the Greek of classic heathen authors. Besides other changes, it 
has undergone what Schleiermacher terms *‘the language-moulding power 
of Christianity.’’ Many words receive a new meaning, or have imparted 
to them a depth and force unknown in common pagan use. The ob- 
ject of the author, in this work, is to trace the changes through which 
such words have passed, until they reach their fulness of meaning in the 
New Testament. In doing this, he gives first the classic usage of the 
word, then shows how its meaning was modified in the Septuagint, and by 
Jewish writers, and then its adoption and use by the writers of the New 
Testament, and sometimes follows it anong the early Fathers. 

It is not a full or complete Lexicon of the New Testament, and hence is 
not designed to supplant other Lexicons entirely; but to treat of those 
words which have received a special meaning and depth of signification 
when employed as instruments of a divine revelation. The author, we 
think justly, claims that, ‘a lexical handling of New Testament Greek 
must, if it is to be really a help to the understanding of the documents of 
Revelation, be directed mainly to that department of the linguistic store 
which is necessarily affected by the influence described, z. e., to the expres- 
sions of spiritual life, moral and religious. For other portions of the lin- 
guistic treasury, the Lexicons of classical Greek suffice. Such a Lexicon 
of New Testament Greek will be mainly Bvblico-theological, examining 
those expressions chiefly which are of a Biblico-theological import.’ Ac- 
cordingly, whilst such words receive a fulness of treatment which they do 
not in other Lexicons, even of the New Testament, many other words are 
entirely passed over, and the student is left to the ordinary sources to as- 
certain their meaning. 

Dr. Cremer speaks modestly of his success in this work, and says, after 
nine years labor bestowed on it, that it ‘‘is certainly an attempt only, an 
effort to do, not a result accomplished; it simply prepares the way for a 
cleverer hand than mime.’’ Others have not hesitated to pronounce it 
“one of the most important contribution to the study of New Testament 
exegesis that has appeared for many years.’’ In Germany it is held in the 
highest repute. 

Some idea of the fulness of treatment of individual words may be had 
from a few examples. Auiy has devoted to it about seven pages and a half, 
Acxatos, With its kindred words, about fifteen, Kapéia nine and a half, and 
Iiorcs. with its kindred, more than twenty. It serves largely the purpcese 
of a commentary on the original text. 

The arrangement of words is not always according to their alphabetical 
order, which is the common method. The author says: ‘‘As to the ar- 
rangement of words, they are placed according to the simplest laws of 
derivation, so that the review of the linguistic usage and of the scope of 
the thought denoted might be as little cumbersome as possible. The al- 
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phabetical index, at the end, will facilitate reference.’’ Any difficulty in 
finding a word may be at once removed by simply turning to this index. 

The work cannot fail to be appreciated by those for whom it is specially 
designed, and it may be warmly commended to such as desire a careful and 
thorough study of the New Testament. As a lexical work, it may go 
along with Winer’s Grammar of the New Testament, and the two, treating 
of the special grammar and lexicography of that portion of the Scriptures, 
will greatly aid in a more accurate understanding of the language moulded 
and employed by the Holy Ghost in giving us the system of truth as it is 
in Jesus, 


Some Elements of Religion. Lent Lectures, 1870. By H. P. Liddon, 

PD. D., Canon of St. Paul’s. 12mo. pp. x; 241. 1872. 

Dr. Liddon is the most masculine thinker that this age has produced in 
the Church of England. His repute is comparatively of recent date; but 
he easily out-tops already such men as Stanley, Goulburn, Pusey, Jowett, 
Keble, and even that most graceful and charming writer, John Henry 
Newman. His Bampton Lectures of 1866. on the Divinity of oiir Lord, 
first made him known to the general public. These constitute the most 
exhaustive, fresh, and vigorous discussion of that great theme, which this 
generation has contributed. It would be hardly too much to say that it 
is the best treatise on the whole subject in the English language. 

This new volume combines, in a very remarkable degree, the popular dis- 
cussion of living issues in religious thought and real contribution to the 
solution of some of the great intellectual problems of religion. Its gen- 
eral drift will be indicated by the subjects of the six lectures of which it 
is composed: 

‘The Idea of Religion; God, the Object of Religion; The Subject of Re- 
ligion—the Soul; The Obstacle to Religion—Sin; Prayer, the Character- 
istic Action of Religion; The Mediator, the Guarantee of Religious Life.’ 

It will be seen that these topics cover the most hotly contested questions 
of our times. There is not an antiquated discussion in the book, if we ex- 
cept the few pages, in the lecture on St. Paul, devoted to a comparison of 
the old theories of Traducianism and Creationism. The questions of The- 
ism, Pantheism., Naturalism and Materialism, Evolution, all come under 
review, and are handied with terse vigor and freshness and devoutness of 
thought, that are something little short of wonderful in a churchman of 
the High tendencies with which Dr. Liddon has been credited. The only 
objectionable feature in the great variety of discussion called for by the 
scope of the book, is the prominence given to the peculiar sacramental 
views of the High Church party. 

It is hard to say anything new on such subjects as Dr. Liddon was called 
to treat; but there is much that, if not new, has all the effect of novelty. 
The thought summed up in the following sentence from the lecture on 
‘God,’ gives a new angle of observation upon the subject: “Miracle is the 
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certificate of identity between the Lord of Nature and the Lord of Con- 
science.’’ We have not space for more, but the treatment of that part of 
his subject is strikingly fresh, and a real access of light on a difficult mat- 
ter. The whole chapter on Prayer, which, by the way, though written 
before Prof. Tyndall’s famous ‘prayer-test’ was propounded, is a complete 
answer to it, will serve to give new support, philosophically, to that much 
attacked activity of religion. The chapter on ‘God’ tak's up the latest 
developments of skeptical thought in the form of Materialism, Positivism, 
Pantheism, and gives at once robust logic and devout thought. Perhaps 
to the Christian reader the best chapter in the book will be that on Christ, 
the Mediator. It suggests, by a certain parallelism of treatment, the fa- 
mous chapter in Bushnell on the same theme. It is briefer and more cur- 
sory than that discussion, but fully as suggestive and stimulative of devout 
feeling. We have no room to speak of the robust yet cultivated style, the 
brilliant passages of rhetoric in which the author very sparingly indulges. 
The best commendation to the devout reader will be, that it does what so 
few equally intellectual books do, sends us away with our hearts moved to 
worship and love, as well as with minds guided and quickened. 


Sermons on Living Subjects, by Horace Bushnell. pp. 468. 1872. 

Anything from the pen of Dr. Bushnell, has a hearty welcome from 
the reading public. His writings are uniformly fresh, vigorous in thought 
and diction, and marked by an original way of presentation that makes 
them attractive. This volume of discourses, as a whole, does not evince 
his highest ability as a thinker. The best sermons in the series are the 
fifth, on The Completing of the Soul, the eleventh, on a Single Trial better 
than Many, and the nineteenth, on Free to Amusements, or too Free to 
Want Them. His peculiar views on the Atonement crop out in the twen- 
ty-first, on The Coronation of the Lamb. The third sermon is entitled 
Feet and Wings, from Ezekiel 1 : 24, ‘‘When they stood, they let down 
their wings.’’ Dr. Bushnell gets out of this passage the topic, What is 
Christian Experience ? and How it may be maintained? The theme is an 
excellent one, and the discussion masterly and exhaustive. But his meth- 
od of getting the theme from this text almost shocks our reverence for the 
Word of God. It is a feat of spiritual legerdemain worthy the skill of 
Signor Blitz. This playful ingenuity of bringing more out of a text of 
Scripture than the Spirit of Inspiration put in, is not at all commendable. 
While these discourses are worthy the study of every thoughtful man, and 
were doubtless fitted for the congregation to which they were delivered, as 
Sermons they are wanting in that pungency and closeness of application 
to the heart and conscience which make ‘‘the words of the wise as goads, 
and as nails fastened by the masters of assemblies.”’ 


Oriental and Linguistic Studies. The Veda; The Avesta; the Science 
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of Language. By William Dwight Whitney, Professor of Sanskrit and 

Comparative Philology, in Yale College. pp. 416, 1873. 

Prof. Whitney is justly regarded as one of the first of living scholars in 
the departinent of study to which this volume is devoted. A few years 
ago he furnished the public a volume on “Language and the Study of Lan- 
guage,’’ to which the present volume may be considered a companion or 
sequel. Here he has gathered up, and presented in one substantial vol- 
ume, various articles contributed to Reviews, and essays read before learn- 
ed societies. They are thirteen in number, and treat of subjects of special 
interest to those who may be engaged in Oriental studies, or in investiga- 
ting the philosophy of language. 

The contents of the volume are, The Vedas: The Vedic Doctrine of a 
Future Life: Miiller’s History of Vedic Literature: The Translation of the 
Veda: Miiller’s Rig-Veda Translation: The Avesta: Indo-European Phi- 
lology: Miiller’s Lectures on Language: Present State of the Question as 
to the Origin of Language: Bleek and the Simious Theory of Language: 
Schleicher and the Physical Theory of Language: Steinthal and the Psy- 
chological Theory of Language: Language and Education. A carefully 
prepared Index crowns the whole. 

The work bears evidence of the hand of a master. The style is plain, 
clear, and to the point. There is no apparent effort at fine writing, but a 
lucid statement of facts and arguments, as if fully conscious of their truth. 
It must not, however, be inferred that the style is lacking in vigor or fin- 
ish. Some of the criticisms are very sharp and the exposures of error all 
the more effective from the quiet manner in which the work is done. It al- 
most makes one’s flesh quiver to witness some of his hapless victims under 
his dissecting knife. Whilst doing full justice to the genius and learning 
of Max Miiller, our author does not spare some of the wild and visionary 
theories of that gifted and popular writer, whose imagination at times runs 
away with his reason. The criticism of the writings of the distinguished 
Oxford Professor makes up a large part of the volume, and it is done in 
admirable style and with marked ability. We are not sure, however, that 
Prof. Whitney has not in turn exposed himself to criticism for advancing 
theories and drawing conclusions, without sufficient grounds to sustain 
them, to some of which reference will be made before the conclusion of 
this notice. But Prof. Key and M. Oppert, in their views of Indo-Europe- 
an Philology and Ethnology, Dr. Bleek, in his Simious, Schleicher, in his 
Physical, and Steinthal, in his Psychological, Theory of Languge, are 
handled after quite a different fashion. The lash is not spared in dealing 
with their errors and vagaries, and this part of the Professor’s work has 


been very effectively done. ' 


The reader of this volume will get a better knowledge of the Hindoo 
‘‘Vedas,’’ and the Persian ‘‘Avesta,’’ often miscalled and confounded 
with Zend-avesta, than he will readily obtain anywhere else. The parts of 
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the volume which treat of the Oriental literature, contain a large amount 
of most valuable matter, carefully digested and presented. In the discus- 
sions on the Origin of Language, and on Language and Education, our 
author touches on one of the most difficult problems in the field of specu- 
lation, and on one of the most difficult questions in the practical work of 
education. On the latter he has given us much sober, judicious thought; 
on the former he does little towards settling the vexed question. Indeed 
he does not propose so great an achievement as a full settlement. 

Whilst this volume, as a whole, bears witness to a well disciplined and 
carefully investigating mind, Prof. Whitney, it seems to us, has not en- 
tirely escaped the dangers into which others have run, and some of which 
he has so fully exposed. He seems to forget that the greatest attainments 
in one department do not, necessarily, qualify for judging in other and 
different departments. He ventures out of his chosen and cultivated field 
of philology, to criticise those who ‘‘could regard the first human being 
as having walked the earth with lofty tread and gaze uplifted - . 
comprehending by intuition the Creator and his works, and worshiping 
him with a pure adoration,’’ and who ‘thold the doctrine of a ‘fall’ of the 
race, mental and moral.’’ ‘Modern Science,’’ we are assured, “claims to 
be proving, by the most careful and exhaustive study of man and his 
works, that our race began its existence on earth at the bottom of the 
scale, instead of at the top, and has been gradually working upward; that 
human powers have had a history of development; that all the elements of 
culture—as the arts of life, art, science, language, religion, philosephy— 
have been wrought out by slow and painful efforts, in the conflict between 
the soul and mind of man on the one hand, and external nature on the 
other—a conflict in which man has, in favored races and under exceptional 
conditions of endowment and circumstance, been triumphantly the vic- 
tor, and is still going on to new conquests. For ourselves, we heartily 
hold this latter view, deeming it to be established already on a firm basis, 
soon to be made impregnable.”’ 

Now, Prof. Whitney has an undoubted right to hold such a view, but in 
putting forth, thus prominently. and rather dogmatically, the doctrine that 
man began his existence ‘‘at the bottom of the scale,’’ even as to intellect 
and religion, we have a right also to ask on what grounds it is held. He has 
given us no proof, in the volume containing this statement, to establish it. 
We have searched its pages in vain for a single reliable fact on which his 
theory is based. Nor have we #ny evidence that the learned author, apart 
from his linguistic attalnments, is any better qualified than hundreds and 


thousands of others have been to pronounce a judgment in such a case. 
Many, as learned and candid as he, have considered the subject and arrived 
at very different conclusions as to the past history of the race. It looks 
very much as if Prof. Whitney had become somewhat, to use his own lan- 
guage, “infected with Darwinism,’’ and has consequently set up a ‘claim 
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to be wise respecting man’s grand and great-grand ancestors, to a degree 
far beyond what is yet written in the books of science,’’ or what he is able 
to show from the investigations of philology. He evidently thinks better 
of the theory of our race ‘having climbed steadily upward,’ than of hav- 
ing ‘‘a briefer slide downward from a condition of paradisiacal purity and 
intuitive wisdom.” Though intended in jest, yet quite in harmony with 
some other things in the book not uttered in jest, he assures us, that, in 
relation to the monkey family, he is ‘democratic enough not to have a 
particle of prejudice against such kindred.’ We must ask Prof. Whitney’s 
pardon for a little of the aristocratic feeling—we cannot help it—that dis- 
dains to acknowledge such an ancestry. In spite of “modern science,’’ at 
least until it has something more reliable to offer in regard to primitive 
man, we shall continue to believe that he was originally made in the image 
of God, and with Prof. Whitney’s consent, that he may even have “walk- 
ed the earth with lofty tread and gaze uplifted, comprehending by intuition 
his Creator, and worshiping him with a pure adoration.”’ 

Prof. Whitney writes as though it were a fact proved by ‘tmodern sci- 
ence,”’ that the race advances, by its own powers, from polytheism to 
monotheism, or from pagan idolatry to a pure monotheistic worship. He 
says, ‘‘we cannot conceive of a monotheism, of natural origin, not prece- 
ded by and growing out of polytheism;’’ and again tells us ‘‘of the course 
of human progress from savage atheism to a true morality and religion.” 
This is not only theory, and akin to the Darwinian, unsupported by facts, 
but in the face of facts. We have no room here to discuss the question, 
and must satisfy ourselves with citing a single authority out of many that 
might be adduced, in opposition to Prof. Whitney’s views. Prof. Moffat, 
of Princeton, in his ‘‘Comparative History of Religions,’’ says, “It is 
established beyond all dispute, that the oldest religions of the world—the 
oldest of which we know anything through their own sacred books, were 
religions which taught the doctrine of one God. * *  Polytheism is a 
growth, and Pantheism is an effort of educated thought; the most elemen- 
tary conception of God, and the most easily apprehended by the common 
mind, is that of an invisible person. * *, Ali the most ancient author- 
ities, on the subject, either speak from a period of extant monotheism, or 
point back to it, as the antecedent, out of which they came. And when 
compared with succeeding authorities in the same line of succession, in no 
case do we find the progress to be in the direction of a purer monotheism, 
but the contrary. ‘The progress, in all cases where there is progress, is 
towards a multiplication of gods.’ The learned Professor of Princeton 
must be left simply to stand against the learned Professor of Yale—we 
have no room for discussion. 

As to the ‘remarkable antiquity,’’ which Prof. Whitney, directly and 
indirectly, claims for man, it must abate a little our wonder at the im- 
measurable past, through which the human race has been steadily climb- 
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ing up, to learn when he comes to sober facts and figures that, “The only 
reliable date which we possess for Indian history, until times long posteri- 
or to the Christian era, is furnished by the Greek accounts of the Indian 
sovereign ‘‘Sandrocottus,’’ contemporary of the early successors of Alex- 
ander.”’ 

In reading this learned and valuable volume, it is important to distin- 
guish between what is fact and what is fiction—between what lies properly 
within the field of the author’s investigations and what lies outside of it. 


The Psalms. By Carl Bernhard Moll, D. D., General Superintendent in 
Kinigsburg, Prussia. Translated from the German, with additions. By 
Rev. Charles A. Briggs, Rev. John Forsyth, D. D., Rev. James B. Ham- 
mond, Rev. J. Fred. McCurdy: ‘Together with A New Version of the 
Psalms, and Philological Notes by Rev. Thomas J. Conant, D. D. pp. 
816, 1872. 

This is the seventh volume of Lange’s Commentary on the Old Testa- 
ment, and is en one of the most familiar, most cherished, and most valuable 
portions of the Bible. There has been no lack of Commentaries on the 
Psalms. From the abundant materials furnished by former commentaries, 
the translators have more than doubled the bulk of the original German, 
and made this much larger than any of the other volumes in English of 
this voluminous commentary. There can be no complaint as to size. 
This volume partakes largely of the excellencies and defects of former vol- 
umes. The Introduction is quite full, and contains, in the forty-seven 
compact pages, a large amount of most valuable material relating to the 
Book of Psalms. This is a study of itself. The work cannot fail to inter- 
est students of the divine word. This Book is the great treasure of in- 
spired song. Countless millions have sung these sweet songs of Zion, and 
they will continue to be sung until the church militant is merged in the 
church triumphant. A New Version, with brief Annotations, by Dr. Co- 
nant, is appended. Dr. Conant is considered a ripe scholar, and perfectly 
at home in Hebrew. Some of his changes may be improvements, some, 
we think, are not. The volume, as a whole, is one of great value. The 
enterprising publishers are bringing this large work rapidly to completion. 
A few more volumes and the entire work, covering the Old and New Tes- 
tament, will be finished—a monument of learning, enterprise, and labor. 


Fifteen Years of Prayer in the Fulton Street Meeting. By S. Irenzus 
Prime, Author of the * Power of Prayer,’’ “Five Years of Prayer,’’ ete. 
pp. 345. 1872. 

This is the third volume of Dr. Prime on this same general subject— 
bringing down the Fulton Street Meeting to the present period. The ori- 
gin of the meeting is here given, followed by a wonderful record. Multi- 
tudes have come and seen, and others have heard of, the grave of God, 
and ‘were glad.’ We forbear criticism, and reverently commend the vol- 
ume to all who believe in God as the hearer and answerer of prayer. 
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D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK. 
For sale by J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 


How the World Was Peopled. Ethnological Lectures, by Rev. Edward 
Fontaine, Professor of Theology and Natural Science; member of the 
New York Historical Society, and the Academies of Sciences of New 
Orleans, Baltimore, ete. pp. 441, 1872. 


Prof. Fontaine has given considerable attention to science as well as to 
theology. He entered upon a special course of investigation with a view 
to reach a satisfactory answer to the question here discussed. He pursued 
the inquiry in the spirit of candor, determined, if possible, to reach the 
truth on the subject, whatever that might be. ‘‘By a diligent and rever- 
ent study of theology, and careful researches in archeology, ancient and 
modern history, and every department of natural science,’ he ‘‘was con- 
vinced that the different races of mankind all descended from one original 
pair of parents.’”’ 

This book is a presenaation of the facts and reasons that lead to this 
conclusion. It is an able vindication, on scientific and historical grounds, 
of the Biblical doctrine of the unity of the human race. It fairly meets 
the difficulties that have been alleged against, it, and presents the positive, 
confirmatory evidence in great strength. In the introductory lecture, the 
author exhibits how often the discoveries of the different sciences, at first 
supposed to be contradictory of the Bible, have, when rightly understood, 
become the means of its illustration and defence. The second lecture dis- 
cusses the geological argument, and shows the utter insufficiency of the 
data on which the great antiquity of man on the earth has been claimed. 
The exposure of the unsoundness of the conclusions of Lyell and others, 
on this point, is clear and cogent. In the third lecture, the anotomical ar- 
gument of Prof. Agassiz is’subjected to a close examination, and its de- 
fects and assumptions are pointed out. The geographical argument, pur- 
sued in the fourth and fifth lectures, is peculiarly satisfactory. It shows 
how the currents of emigration have flowed over the earth under circum- 
stances that explain, as they assure, the possibility of the earth’s being 
peopled from the common ancestry of man from central Asia. The prob- 
lem concerning the origin of our Indian tribes, and the early peopling of 
America, receives an extended discussion, with the conclusion, “that 
the aboriginal Americans are the descendants of the sons of Noah, who 
came to this continent from Europe and Asia, and that ancient tides of 
commerce and emigration flowed into it over both oceans, and met and 
mingled here in prehistoric ages, as they are doing now in our own day.”’ 
Concerning the “Lost Tribes,’’ and the fact of many Hebrew words being 
found among these aborigines of America, the author says: 

“The existence of these words in their aboriginal dialect may be ac- 
counted for by the supposition that the Asiatics who emigrated to this 
continent derived them from commercial intcreourse with the descend- 
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ants of Jacob, who have been, for more than two thousand years, the 
most migratory and widely-scattered of all the families of the human 
race. The learned Christian Jew, the Rev. Jos. Wolff,* who has traveled 
over more of the earth’s surface than any man living, or perhaps more 
than any man who ever lived, visited all the most powerful Indian 
tribes of this continent, to ascertain whether they are the descend- 
ants of Judah, or of the ten tribes of Israel carried into captivity by 
Shalmeneser, King of Assyria, about the year B. C. 720. He concluded 
that they were not; but, in continuing his search for them among the 
various races of the interior of Asia, he found many traces of them among 
the inhabitants of Afghanistan. They were settled in the northern part 
of Media, about the base of the Hindoo-Koosh Mountains.t Their des- 
cendants still oceupy the valleys of this great chain, and are found less 
mixed than elsewhere about the heads of the Indus, Amoo, and Cashgar 
Rivers, where the northeast corner of Afghanistan borders upon Bokhara 
in Tartary, and the Punjab in Hindostan.”’ 

In examining the objection to the unity of the race from the great dis- 
parity in intellect and civilization, Prof. Fontaine presents an array of 
striking facts and illustrations accounting for this diversity. The question, 
“How America was peopled before its discovery by Columbus,”’ is discuss- 
ed more fully in a special tecture appended to the general work, A paper 
on “the Physical Geography of the Mississippi River,’’ completes the vol- 
ume. We cordially recommend the volume as a valuable contribution to 
the discussion of a very important and now prominent subject. 


The Psalms ; With Notes, Critical, Explanatory, and Practical, Designed 
for both Pastors and people. By Rev. Henry Cowles, D. D. pp. 554. 
1872. 


In this volume we are furnished with a new and most excellent com- 
mentary on the devotional part of the word of God. Without any display 
of learning, this author has put into this work the results of very thorough 
and broad research. The comments are brief and to the point, showing 
sound critical judgment, clear insight into the divine meaning, and rare 
ability to express the sense in plain, simple, suggestive terms. There is 
very little discussion, little collating of opposing interpretations, or ex- 
pressing of judgments on the multiplied opinions of earlier commentators. 
But the explanation is direct and earnest, as at once seizing and laying 
open the meaning of the sacred text. There is generally a self-evidencing 
correctness in the explanations, that does not need the help of extended ar- 
gument. These features of the work fit it specially for the People, who, in 
reading such a book as the Pslams, do not want to be led through the 
mazes of ingenious speculations, but to come into clear and close fellow- 
ship with God’s own truth. 





* Rev. J. Wolff’s “Researches.” t The ancient Imaus. 
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The author’s method has been, to interpret each Psalm in the light of 
its authorship, date, the occaszon of its being written, and the purpose, 
or object of the sacred writer. A brief General Introduction to the 
Psalms—an Introduction which might well be longer—precedes the Com- 
mentary. An Appendix contains a brief summary of the historical points 
of the several Psalms, 7. ¢., their author, date, and occasion. 


HURD & HOUGHTON, NEW YORK. 
For sale by J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 
Joseph Mazzini ; His Life, Writings, and Political Principles; With an In- 

troduction by Wm. Lloyd Garrison. pp. 366. 1872. 

This work is essentially autobiographical. Before the death of Mazzini, 
Madame Venturi, his faithful friend and adherent, undertook to collect his 
political, critical, and literary writings, and to secure from him such auto- 
biographical notes as should connect the various productions of his pen. 
There were thus prepared most of the materials for this book, and in it 
the plan has been to leave Mazzini tell the story of his own life, and to 
supplement it with such records as have been accessible. 

The volume affords a very clear insight into the character and life of 
this distinguished Italian patriot and republican. ‘The man is more clearly 
reflected from his own account than he could be described by another. 
The reader sees directly into his spirit, catches his purposes, and meas- 
ures the force and grounds of his wonderful energy. He was undoubtedly 
a remarkable man, and his earnest and eventful life has had no small in- 
fluence in the grand advance of the Italian people into their present unity 
and freedom. For nearly forty years, Mazzini was a sore troubler of the 
peace of European tyranny. His name must take its place in history as 
one of those who have grandly labored, and sacrificed, and suffered for the 
rights of man. He did not work or suffer in vain. The imposing solem- 
nity of his funeral at Genoa, and the proposal to place his statue in the 
Capitol, are witness to the sense of the value of his services to freedom. 

Though not a minute and full hisiory of his career, this book will make 
Mazzini better known to the American public. It is marked by the ner- 
vous. bold thought and glowing style that have made his political essays 
and appeals so interesting and attractive. The Introduction by William 
Lloyd Garrison, is an appreciative tribute from one of kindred sentiments 
and spirit, and adds to the value of the volume. 


The Lord's Prayer ; Nine Sermons Preached in the Chapel of Lincoln’s 
Inn. By Frederick Dennison Maurice, late Professor of Casuistry and 
Moral Philosophy in the University of Cambridge. pp. 170. 1872. 
The reputation of Maurice is too high and well established to need any 

endorsement. He holds a place among the most vigorous and independent 

Christian thinkers of his age, and is worthily classed, as kindred in spirit 

and intellect, with Robertson, the brothers Hare, and Charles Kingsley. 
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His many admirers in this country will be glad to obtain these nine Dis- 
courses on the Lord's Prayer. They were prepared with a distinctly 
practical aim, for the instruction and spiritual upbuilding of those to 
whom, in the ordiuary ministrations of the gospel, they were addressed, 
but they are characterized by the originality and suggestiveness that have 
distinguished Mr. Maurice's other writings. Though wanting in the elab- 
orateness and adjustment to a clear theological system, which mark some 
other expositions of the Lord’s Prayer, they possess an earnestness and 
freshness that are specially stimulating to thought and quickening to Chris- 
tian life. 


LUTHERAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION, PHILA. 


Knight and Peasant. A Narrative for my young friends. From the 
German of Franz Hoffman. By Rey. D. P. Rosenmiller. pp. 195. 1872. 
A Day in Capernaum. Fvom the German of Franz Delitzsch. By J. G. 

Morris. pp. 298. 1873. 

Hans Egede, Missionary to Greenland. From the German of Gustavus 

Nieritz. By Rev. W. H. Gotwald, A. M. pp. 233. 1873. 

The publication of three more volumes of the Fatherland Series, since the 
last issue of the Review, is the very best proof of the popularity of these 
books. This makes thirty one volumes that have appeared, and the Series 
is constantly growing in favor. These last issues are among the best of 
the Series. The first volume here named contains stories of what occurred 
during the Peasant War in Germany, and is designed to inculcate th, 
son: Fear God and Do Right. It is illustrated by four engravings 
truth inculcated is forcibly impressed.. 

The second volume, A Day in Capernaum. ww!!! be the most 1/! 
tract attention and invite criticism. The learned author has 
perilous task—a delineation of the daily life of Christ. Many others | 
failed in such efforts to portray the unwritten life of the Saviour, 
whilst we accord great merit to this attempt to present the picture of « 
single day, we cannot feel that it is a great success. The author seems to 
have been deeply conscious of the difficulty and delicacy of his widert 
ing, and says what he offers “was produced very slowly, and often in p» 
graphs at long intervals.’’ It may, perhaps, be pronounced the very best 
attempt of the kind. We are loath to take any exceptions to this volume, 
but there are a few blemishes that we must point out. The eye meets 
Gennessaret in the very opening sentence misspelled, and so throughout 
the volume, except once, where the origin of the name is given. Why so 
familiar a name should be thus printed we cannot tell. Other inaccuracies 
are noticeable, as ‘‘whom she supposed was the gardener’’—“he hath 
closed me with the garment,’’ etc. Somebody is chargeable with careless- 
ness. Why such a picture of a single day, should be loaded down with a 
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long list of the learned author’s works, including critical notices, we are 
at an utter loss to guess, unless it belongs in some way to the mysteries of 
book-making and selling. Certainly it has no value here, either for the 
learned or unlearned reader—the one does not need it, and the other will 
not care to read it. If practicable, the first chapter might also have been 
spared. The balance of the book would not suffer without these. But 
with these incumbrances, it is a very interesting volume, and should have 
a large circ:.Jation. 

The third volume is made up of the story and a sketch of the devoted 
Missionary, Hans Egede. The reading of this volume cannot fail to do 
good. 

Herald Picture Books. 


These are six small volumes, prepared by M. Sheeleigh, Editor of Luth- 
eran Sunday-School Herald, and put up inabox. The titles are, Guardian 
Angels, Sweetly Sleeping, Sister and I, Cross and Crown, Birds Nests, Eas- 
ter Eggs. They are capital, little volumes, neatly gotten up, and will 
‘greatly delight the little folks. 


THE LUTHERAN BOOK STORE, PHILADELPHIA, 
117 North 6th Street. 

History of the German Settlements, and of the Lutheran Church in 
North and South Carolina, from the Earliest Period of the Coloniza- 
tion of the Dutch, German, and Swiss Settlers, to the close of the first 
half of the present century. By G. D. Bernheim, Pastor of St. Paul’s 
Lutheran Church, Wilmington, N.C. pp. 557. 1872. 


The long title to this volume pretty fully indicates its contents and char- 
acter. It is a very commendable effort to gather up and preserve the his- 
tory of an important part of the early settlers of the Carolinas. The 
author has spent the leisure of twenty-one years on this work, which bears 
ample witness to his care and painstaking. No portion of our early his- 
tory has been more neglected, and yet none is more worthy of attention, 
than that relating to the Germans. It may be said of the author, he hath 
wrought a good work. There is necessarily considerable detail of no great 
public moment, and the volume, as a whole, may be more interesting to 
Lutherans than to others, yet all will find it worthy of a careful perusal. 
The book is very well gotten out, and will prove a valuable addition to the 
early history of our country and of the Lutheran Church. 


Lectures on the Gospels. For the Sundays and Chief Festivals of the 
Church Year. By Joseph A. Seiss, D. D., Pastor of St. John’s Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church, Philadelphia; Author of “Ecclesia Lutherana,” 
“Holy Types,’’ ‘Digest of Christian Doctrine,’’ ‘‘Lectures on Epistle 
to the Hebrews,’’ ‘‘Last Times,’’ “Parable of the Virgins,’ ‘*Lectures 
on the Apocalypse,’’ &c. Vol. Il. pp. 754. 1872. 


The first volume of this series of discourses was published some time 
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ago. The present volume comprises lectures on the Gospels indicated in 
the ecclesiastical pericope, from the third Sunday in Lent to the fourth 
Sunday after Trinity. There are twenty-two of them. Originally pre- 
pared for delivery in the regular ministrations of the pulpit, they are 
marked by a practical aim and direct application of truth to Christian life. 
They are written in the clear, earnest, vigorous style, known to character- 
ize the author's pulpit discourses. His peculiar views as to the Millenni- 
um come out, in his Lecture on John 16: 16—22, We believe these 
teachings tend to depreciate the means of grace and to !ower the tone of 
interest in evangelical effort. It is hardly fair to imply that his views on 
the subject are in harmony with the teachings of our Church, and endorsed 
by Luther and Melanchthon. It is somewhat surprising, considering Dr. 
Seiss’s Church position, that he should refer to the Var¢ata instead of the 
Unaltered Augsburg Confession. But, while dissenting from some state- 
ments of the volume, we cordially commend these lectures as abounding 
in quickening thought, and rich in the great truths of the gospel of Christ. 
The reader is instructed and strengthened, and often stirred into earnest 
feeling by eloquent presentation of the things of Christ. 


CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER, PHILADELPHIA. 


Present Issues ; or Facts Observable in the Consciousness of the Age 
By Rev. Robert Withers Memminger, Protestant Episcopal Church- 
Diocese of South Carolina, U. 5., author of ‘What is Religion ?"’ pp. 
255. 1873. 

We have here an earnest and able discussion of some of the gravest facts 
and tendencies now appearing in the Church and society. The author’s 
style is not attractive. but he writes with great vigor and boldness of 
thought. Without agrecing with all his views, we must acknowledge he 
has uncovered many things that now need the earnest attention of Chris- 
tian ministers and men. The subjects examined are embraced under the 
heads: The Church, as an Establishment, Essentially Human; Sacerdotal- 
ism; Christianity and sthetics, or The Christian Cultus; The Pulpit, its 

telation to Society, and its Duty; Universalism and Calvinism; Civiliza- 
tion and Devil-Worship. Though a minister of the Episcopal Church, Mr. 

Memminger utterly rejects the claim for the divine authority of episcopa- 

cy, or any other fixed or exclusive form of Church organization, maintain- 

ing that ‘the Constitution of the Christian Church is an organic develop- 
ment, a fluctuating, and yet at the same time a constant element in the 

Divine system of Christianity."’ The bad roots of the whole sacerdotal 

tendency in the Christian Church are laid bare, and the only safety against 

its misleading power is pointed out. The chapter on this subject is one 
of marked ability and value. The author’s views about the present status 
of the Pulpit, and its Duty, are wel worthy of being seriously pondered. 
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Letters on the Future Life, addressed to Henry Ward Beecher, by B. F. 
Barrett. pp. 191. 1872. 


The occasion of these Letters, was the publication of Mr. Beecher’s ser- 
mon on “The Hereafter.’’ Three of them appeared first in The Golden 
Age ; three are now added to make up this volume. To Mr. Beecher’s 
confessions of ignorance of the circumstances, conditions, and nature of 
the life of heaven, or ‘The Hereafter,’’ the author answers that this want 
of knowledge can be fully supplied in the disclosures of the great “seer of 
Stockholm.’’ His aim, as expressed by himself, ‘‘has been, to show that 
a veritable revelation of the condition of things in the great Hereafter has 
actually been vouchsafed, and to vindicate Swedenborg’s claim as a divine- 
ly authorized seer and revealer of the realities of the spiritual world.”’ -His 
hope is that the discussion may lead the reader “ultimately into the crys- 
tal light of the New Jerusalem.”’ 

The book gives a very clear view, mainly in extracts from Swedenborg’s 
works, of the teachings of Swedenborgianism concerning the future life. 
Meant, however, to furnish convincing proof of the divine authority of 
swedenborg's teachings or revelations, it is an utter failure. Mr. Beecher 

| hardly be satisfied, and others will not. One thing, however, will be 
very gratifying to advanced educators—the assurance of the author, that 
the angels, in the tuition of little children, have adopted ‘‘the Object 
Method” in heaven. 


Gold, Frankincense, and Myrrh. By E. R., Author of ‘Idle Words,”’ 
‘She Hath Done What She Could,’’ “Levin's Treasure in Bank.’’ pp. 
208. 1873. 
Under this title we have a well written and interesting story intended to 
age conscientious honesty. It is the story of a young girl, whose 
y to her sense of right led her through the severe experiences of a 
season of poverty, but who was fully recompensed in the end. A healthy 
Christian sentiment pervades the book. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., BOSTON. 
The Pennsylvania Pilgrim, and Other Poems. By John Greenleaf Whit- 

tier, pp. 129. 1872. 

This small volume of the Quaker Poet, is published in very neat style. 
The publishers have done well their part to add attractiveness to the touch- 
ing lines of the poet. Simple and neat engravings embellish the volume. 
The Pennsylvania Pilgrim is the leading poem, occupying nearly half the 
volume, of which Francis Daniel Pastorius is the subject. In this longer, 


as well as in the shorter poems, are passages of tenderness and beauty, 
reaching the heart. The poet well sustains his reputation in this volume, 
as a lover of freedom, truth, and righteousness. His sympathy with hu- 
manity is deep and real, and his quaint utterances fall upon the soul like 
the mellow strains of sweet music. 
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DEWITT C. LENT & CO., NEW YORK. 
For sale by Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger, Phila. 


Primeval Man: An Examination of some Recent Speculations. By the 
Duke of Argyll. pp. 200. 1862. 


This work was published in England in 1868. It is a brief discussion, 
marked by the well known ability of the author, of some of the profound. 
est and gravest problems now engaging scientific inquiry. The masterly 
ability with which the author handles the assumptions of some infidel sci- 
entists. and exposes the illogical character of their conclusions, makes the 
volume one of great value at this time. The publishers deserve the thanks 
of the American public for this new and handsome edition. 

The learned author has directed his discussion of the subject of “Prime- 
val Man’’ mainly against the ‘‘Savage-Theory’’ of Sir John Lubbock and 
others. It erobraces three points—the Origin of Man, or the Method of 
his creation or introduction into the world; the Antiquity of Man; and his 
Mental, Moral, and Intellectual Condition when first created. As to the 
Origin of Man, the author exhibits the utter inconclusiveness of the the- 
ory of evolution, ‘‘natural selection,’’ or any form of natural transmuta- 
tion, and shows how the best established facts of science contradict it. 
As to his Primitive Condition, he presents a brief but masterly refutation 
of the assertion that this state was one of “utter barbarism.’’ ‘“This,’’ 
he concludes, ‘‘is a theory as contrary to reason as it is contrary to all the 
evidence we have on the history of man. The farther we go back in that 
history, the more clear become the traces of some pure traditions, and the 
rays of some primeval light.’’ The evidence of History, Geology, and 
Philology, however, seem to him to point to a somewhat higher antiquity 
for man than chronology has been accustomed to give. The grounds given 
for his conclusion on this point are certainly not very strong, and it seems 
difficult to account for his readiness to accept it, save under the influence 
of the fact which he mentions, that he ‘‘regards all new proofs of the an- 
tiquity of man as tending to establish’’ the doctrine of the unity of the 
race “on a firmer basis.” This seems to have given the conclusion an easy 
acceptance in his mind. 

The Ministry of Song. By Frances Ridley Havergal. pp. 205. 1872. 

Miss Havergal is the daughter of an eminent deceased clergyman of the 
Church of England. This volume of her poems, taking its title from the 
leading one, is now published for the first time in this country. The po- 
ems are worthy of the beautiful style in which the publishers have gotten 
out this edition. Whilst some of them, as in every collection of this sort, 
are of but ordinary merit, others are gems of fine poetic imagination and 
sentiment. They are marked by a grace, tenderness, and devotional spirit 
that commend them to a pure taste and a Christian heart. Had we space, 
we would like to give some examples of the beautiful passages we meet 
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with in this volume. Such pieces as ‘‘The Ministry of Song,’’ *‘Our Hid- 
den Leaves,’’ ‘Not Yet,’’ ‘‘Thanksgiving,’’ “I Give My Life for Thee,’’ 
will linger long in the memory of the reader. We welcome this little 
volume. 


Station Life in New Zealand. By Lady Barker. pp. 238. 1872. 

This volume consists of the letters of Lady Barker, written to present 
some idea of the things that make up the experiences incident to coloni- 
zation in New Zealand. ‘They give the ‘brighter and less practical side’’ 
of such experience. lhe Preface states: ‘*They simply record the expe- 
ditions, adventures, and emergencies diversifying the life 6f the wife of a 
New Zealand sheep-farmer; and, as each was written while the novelty and 
excitement of the scene it describes were fresh upon her, they may suc- 
ceed in giving here in England an adequate impression of the delight and 
freedom of our existence so far removed from our own highly wrought civ- 
ilization.”’ 

These letters are written in easy, conversational style, giving lively pic- 
tures of daily experiences, social scenes, the trials, labors, joys and sorrows 
of life in that distant land. They form a charming volume, in which the 
reader is both entertained and instructed. ‘The publishers have added to 
its attractions by the taste with which the volume is gotten out. 


HOLT & WILLIAMS, NEW YORK. 
For sale by J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 
Thoughts for the Times. S:rmons, by the Rev. H. R. Haweis, M. A., In- 
cumbent of St. James; Westmoreland Street, Marylebone, London, Au- 
thor of ‘‘Music and Morals,”’ etc. pp. 347. 1872. 


If any one wishes to see the stuff which rationalistic, or ‘‘Broad-Church”’ * 
preachers give their people, let him read this book. Although still a min- 
ister in the established Church, Mr. Haweis has discarded as obsolete dog- 
mas all the distinctive doctrines of a saving Christianity, such as the 
Trinity, the Divinity of Christ, the Atonement, Justification by Faith, the 
renewal of our fallen nature by the Holy Spirit, &. For the great doe- 
trines of Christ crucified, he would substitute the shifting sentiments and 
impressions of the deceitful human heart, and the ¢ynzs fatuus of the in- 
distinct and everchanging light of philosophy and science. He has noth- 
ing left but a few miserable negations, with which to meet the needs of 
perishing sinners, or respond to the deep heart-cry of the human soul after 
God. To the question, ‘‘What is left of Christianity ?’’ he answers: 
“Three things are left. 1st, so much of its history as will stand the test 
of fair criticism; or, in other works, so much of its history as is true. 
secondly, a system of ethics tending to form a peculiar and original type 
of character. And, thirdly, an actual and substantial, moral and spirit- 
ual influence, exercised from the time of Christ down to the present mo- 
ment.’’ ‘The time is gone by forever,’’ he declares, ‘“‘when it is possible 
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fur an educated person to declare that Christianity is true and every other 
religion fulse.’’ “The time has come when Christianity must take its 
place in the history of the world among other religions, and when it must 
be recognized as a point and a turning point, in the harmonious religious 
development of the race.”’ 

These discourses contain occasional flashes of strong, beautiful thought, 
but as to their fundamental character, they could hardly be more shallow, 
false and misleading. The discussion, for instance, of ‘‘the Science of 
God,’’ in the second sermon, is a most blundering application of philoso- 
phy—and very bad philosophy at that—to the theistic doctrine. It 
is, indeed, a master-piece of bad logic, and of cruel mockery to the 
soul’s search after a pardoning. saving, loving God. The only service 
these ‘Thoughts’ can do, is to illustrate the sad poverty of spiritual truth, 
into which the rationalism of ‘the times’ is coming. 


Outlines of History. By Edward A. Freeman, D. C. L., Late Fellow of 

Trinity College, Oxford. pp. 366. 1872. 

Mr. Freeman’s reputation as an author leads us to look for excellence in 
any work that bears his name. This volume fulfils all our expectations. 
As presenting a compendious view of the history of Europe, and of the 
Aryan nations in Europe, and in European Colonies, it is the best work of 
which we know. It is a most successful effort to exhibit that history in 
well-connected and continuous course, with the relations and bearings of 
its controlling events. As an outline view—which is one of the first ne- 
cessities in an intelligent study of history—it is clear, philosophical, and 
eminently satisfactory. We can hardly conceive of a better guide for the 
student’s studies or the teacher's instructions. 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK. 
For sale by Smith, English & Co., Philadelphia. 


Studies of Character from the Old Testament. By Thomas Guthrie, 
D.D. pp. 436. 1872. 


This volume, from Scotland’s most eloquent preacher, presents us with 
sixteen of the striking characters of*the Old Testament, and is writ- 
ten in the author’s usual glowing style. They are not mere delineations 
of life and character, but, as the title indicates, “studies of character, etc.” 
and abound in facts and illustrations drawn from a very wide field of obser- 
vation and study. It is no common-place book, beating out what the Bi- 
ble tells us about the subject; but taking as subjects these characters, he 
illustrates and enforces the lessons to be learned. Every page is aglow 
with burning words. These studies bring the examples home to our every 
day life in religion and business. The topics are, Abraham the Friend of 
God; Eliezer the Pattern Servant; Joseph the Successful Man; Moses the 
Patriot; Joshua the Colonist; Caleb the Soldier; Boaz the Farmer; Ruth 
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the Virtuous; Gideon the Deliverer; Hannah the Matron; Samuel the 
Ruler; Jonathan the Friend; David the Afflicted Man; Solomon the Wise 
Man; Rehoboam the Foolish Man; Jehu the Zealot. It is enough to 
name a volume from the pen of Dr. Guthrie to awaken an eagerness to 
read it and insure a wide circulation. The eloquent tongue has been par- 
tially silenced, but the author will continue to speak through his printed 
volumes. 


Tales of the Warrior-Judges: A Sunday Book for Boys. By J. R. Mac- 
duff, D. D., Author of ‘Memories of Gennesaret,’’ “Morning and Night 
Watches,”’ ete. pp. 218. 1873. 


This is another volume of scripture characters, and by another of Scot- 
land’s gifted writers. Macduff is well known as the author of numerous 
small volumes characterized by earnest religious sentiment, set forth in 
tender and beautiful language, As a writer of devotional books he has 
found a large audience, and has comforted and cheered many a Christian 
pilgrim. We are glad in seeing him turning his talents to aid in interest- 
ing and instructing ‘“boys’’ from the Bible. The volume before us has the 
stories of Eliud, Deborah, Gideon, Jephthah, and Samson—the “Warrior- 
Judges.’’ It should have a place in every Sunday School Library. It is 
quite as interesting as the stories that swell Sunday School literature, and 
has the great advantage of being matter of fact. It is illustrated by sev- 
eral cuts. We cordially commend It to all the ‘‘boys,’’ whether of smaller 
or larger growth, 


The Curate’s Home. By Agnes Giberne, Author of ‘Aimee: A Tale of 
the Days of James the Second,’’ ete. pp. 442. 1873. 


The character of this book is similar to that of Mrs. Phelps’ “Shady 
Side,’ so widely circulated and well received a few years ago. It is no 
mere fancy sketch. Multiplied facts of real experience in the lives of Eng- 
lish clergymen are woven into a story, which presents a touching picture 
of poverty, hardship and suffering. How frequent and sore these experi- 
ences must be, may be easily imagined from the author’s statement in the 
Preface: “From well established statistics, it is found that there are no 
less than five thousand curates, ‘in the Church of England and Wales, 
with incomes under eighty pounds per annum; and five thousand beneficed 
clergymen, with incomes under one hundred and fifty pounds per annum. 
In a large proportion of these cases, there is little or no private property.”’ 
The story beautifully illustrates, along with the privations, the blessed sup- 
port of divine grace, and the gracious overruling of a kind Providence. 
It is a book that should be widely read. It will do good. 


Who Won. By the Author of ‘‘Win and Wear.’’ pp. 402. 1873. 


A charmingly written story of a contest for the prize of a gold medal in 
school, illustrating the value of persevance, and teaching other important 
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lessons. The author has a happy style for the young. and will do them 
good. 


Toutou and Pussy. pp. 243. 1872. Kitty's Robins. pp. 230. 1872. 
By Joanna H. Matthews, Author of the “Bessie Book’ “Flowrets,”’ 
and “Little Sunbeams.’’ 


These volumes belong to the sett called “Kitty and Lulu Books.”” Mrs 
Joanna H. Matthews, the author, has furnished our youthful readers with 
several charming series of small volumes. This new set promises to keep 
up the interest of the reader and the reputation of the author. These 
little volumes are not crowded with theology and religion, but are very 
simple childlike stories, entertaining to the young, and inculcating moral 
and Christian truth in a way most likely to be received by children. 


Had You Been in His Place. By Lizzie Bates. pp. 422. 1873. 


This is a tale of a student, whose inclinations to drinking is represented 
as leading him, on quitting College, through a strange history of crime, 
wandering, and sad experience. The moral is good, but the incidents and 
occurrences are unnatural and improbable. The style is faulty—in places 
even abominable. 


The Well in the Desert: An Old Legend of the House of Arundel. By 
Emily Sarah Holt, Author of ‘‘Isoult Barry,’’ ‘‘Ashcliffe Hall,’’ etc. 
pp. 184. 1873. 

The frame-work of this well written story is found in English history of 
the 14th century. The reader finds himself back, in thought, in the midst 
of circumstances and customs long gone by. The story illustrates the 
way in which Providence sometimes leads the thirsting soul to Christ. It 
is interesting and instructive. 

This volume contains also May Lane; A Story of the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury, by C. M. M., pp. 144, beautifully teaching ‘‘the lesson of self-forget- 
fulness and self-sacrifice.”’ 


Only Ned ; or Grandma’s Message. By Jennie M. Drinkwater. pp. 336. 

1873. 

This is one of the best of books for boys and girls. Let it be put into 
their hands. They will read it with a relish, and it will help them to do 
right. Older people, too, will enjoy the little volume, and learn usefal 
lessons from it. 


Trading : Finishing the Story of “The House in Town,” &c. By the an- 
thor of “Wide Wide World,’’ ‘‘The Old Helmet,’’ ‘‘Walks from Eden,” 
&e., &c. pp. 437. 1873. 

To those who have read the preceding volumes of this Series, “What 

She Could,’’ ‘‘Opportunities,’’ and ‘‘House in Town,’’ this book by the 
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same author will need no commendation. Miss Warner has rare talent in 
the production of highly interesting and instructive volumes for the 
young. ‘There is a clearness and naturalness in the pictures of her imag- 
ination, and an ease and grace in her style, that make her books favorites 
in this department of writing. 


Robin Tremayne. A Tale of the Marian Persecution. By Emilay Sarah 
Holt, Author of ‘‘Isoult Barry,’’ ‘The Well in the Desert,” “Ashcliffe 
Hall,”’ etc. pp. 347. 1873. 

Another volume from an author whose reputation is steadily advancing. 
This is probably the most valuable one from her gifted pen. It takes the 
reader back into the midst of the troublous times of the Reformation, and 
illustrates the straits and sufferings, as well as the triumphs, of the early 
English heroes of Protestantism. It is deeply interesting, and very op- 
portune, in these times of Romish propagandism in our land. 


Life of James Henderson, M. D., Fellow of the Royal College of Sur- 
geons, Edinburgh; Vice President of the North China Branch of the 
Asiatic Society; Medical Missionary to China. pp. 196. 1873. 


Dr. Henderson went, in the service of the London Missionary Society, 
as a medical missionary, to China in 1859. After a short period of valua- 
ble service, he died in 1865. This volume is a brief and interesting sketch 
of his life. It affords a beautiful exhibition of the true missionary spirit, 
and the consecration of cultivated ability and scientific attainment to the 
Master’s service. 


T. NELSON & SONS, LONDON, EDINBURGH, AND NEW YORK. 
For sale E. 8. German, Harrisburg. 
The World’s Birthday. A Book for the Young. By Prof. L. Gaussen, 

Geneva, Author of “It is Written,” ete. pp. 270. 1872. 

We rarely meet with a book like this, for the young. With its beauti- 
ful and abundant illustrations, and its charming and able explanations of 
work of the Six Days of Creation, it is what the translator has called it, 
‘ta model of what Bible lessons ought to be.’’ It should be in every Sun- 
day School, and in every family. It will be read by young and old. 


The Old Picture Bible ; or Stories from the Old Testament History. By 
the Author of ‘Doing and Suffering,’’ and ‘‘Mothers in Council.”’ 
With Plain and Colored Illustrations. 

The Old Picture Bible ; or Stories from the Life of Christ. By the same. 
With Plain and Colored Illustrations. Second Series. 

These beautiful volumes are proof enough that the incidents and truths 
of Scripture may be made highly interesting and attractive to children. 

The thing is done by means of large, telling pictures, explained in the 
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simple but animated story by which the writer has connected them. We 
welcome books of this sort for the young. 


The Children’s Tabernacle, or Hand-Work and Heart-Work. By A. L. 
O. E. pp. 201. 
This book is just the thing to teach children the meaning of the Jewish 
Tabernacle and its impressive services, By means of these beautiful and 
expressive pictures, they wil! be at once delighted and instructed. 


From Tent to Palace; or the Story of Joseph. By Benjamin Clarke, 
Author of “The First Heroes of the Cross,’’ etc. 


The story of Joseph is here recalled, with the light thrown upon it from 
the researches and travels of modern times. Though a volume for the 
young, it will add to the information of all readers. It is most beautifully 
gotten out. It will bea rich blessing to Sunday Schools, when books 
like this, and the others mentioned above from Mr. German’s, shall super- 
sede the common, trashy story-books in their libraries. 


HAMILTON, ADAMS & CO., LONDON. 
For sale by E. S. German, Harrisburg, Pa. 
The Footprints of the Saviour. By the Rev. W. Boyd Carpenter, M. A., 

Vicar of St. James, Hollowway. pp. 164. 

These “Footprints,’’ as viewed here, mark Bethlehem, Cana, Sychar, 
Nazareth, Capernaum, Genneseret, Decapolis, Bethany, Gethsemane, Cal- 
vary, Emmaus, and Olivet. The sketches are brief, with rich lessons of 
wisdom and duty. The bock, beautifully printed and tastefully bound, 
deserves a hearty welcome. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., BOSTON. 
For sale by Smith, English & Co., Philadelphia. 
Marjorie’s Quest. By Jeanie T. Gould, Author of “A Chaplet of Leaves.’’ 

With Illustrations by Augustus Hoppin. pp. 356. 1872. 

The first part of this story is charmingly natural and simple. The 
reader is highly delighted. In the later stages it becomes somewhat 
forced, sensational, and improbable. Yet, despite this drawback, the book 
is worthy to rank among the very best productions of its kind. It is no 
ordinary fiction. It is written in graceful style, and abounds in happy de- 
lineations and lively representations. It is never dull or prosy. The 
book is likely to win, as it deserves, a wide popularity. 


The Complete Poetical Works of John Greenleaf Whittier. Household 
hold Edition. pp. 395. 1873. 
This is a complete collection of the Poems of the Quaker poet, contain- 
his Pennsylvania Pilgrim and other recent minor poems already noticed in 
this number of the Review. Whittier is too well known and appreciated 
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to need any commendation. This is a very convenient, neat and cheap, as 
well as complete edition of the productions of this favorite author. 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO., 654 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
For sale by Smith, English & Co., Philadelphia. 

Systematic Theology. By Charles Hodge, D. D., Professor in the Theo- 
logicol Seminary, Princeton, New Jersey. Vol. III. pp. 880. 1873. 
This massive volume completes the great work of Dr. Hodge. A full 

Index to the whole is being prepared by his son, Dr. A. A. Hodge, of the 

Alleghany Theological Seminary. The volume reaches us too late for any 

extended criticism, and we must let it pass, for the present, with a general 

notice, hoping to review the entire work at length in a future number. 

This volume is marked by the same general features as the former 
ones—clearness of statement, fulness of discussion, and minuteness of de- 
tail. Soma idea may be formed of its fulness in the treatment of subjects 
from the extent of the volume, containing 880 closely printed pages, of 
which over 700 pages are devoted to the finishing of Soteriology, begun in 
the second volume, and the remainder to Eschatology. The leading sub- 
jects discussed in this last volume are: Regeneration; Faith; Justification; 
Sanctification; The Law; The Means of Grace; State of the Soul after 
Death; Resurrection; Second Advent; Concomitants of Second Advent. 
Some of these subjects, as was to be expected, have received a more ample 
treatment than others. Dr. Hodge seems to have greatest fondness for 
the great central truths of Christianity. Some will perhaps be disappoint- 
ed to find, that in so large a work, only about one hundred and seventy 
pages are devoted to the whole department of Eschatology, including so 
many questions of solemn and curious interest. The subjects, Regenera- 
tion, Faith. Justification, Sanctification, The Law, The Means of Grace, 
including the Sacraments of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, are treated 
at length. A feature of the volume is the prominence given to the Law. 
About two hundred pages are devoted to a discussion of the Ten Command- 
ments. Whilst Dr. Hodge's system is pre-eminently one of grace, no one 
can charge him with making light of the moral law. As a rule of duty 
he enforces its authority. Had not the work grown to such vast propor- 
tions already, we should have been glad of a fuller and more decisive treat- 
ment of some points in Eschatology. It may be to Dr. Hodge’s credit 
that he is more reserved and less dogmatic here than in some other parts 
of the work. It is just where there is most doubt and uncertainty that 
we long for light. 

The work of Dr. Hodge combines the History of Doctrine with Syste- 
matic Theology, and in this last volume there are frequent references to 
living theologians of different churches. The discussions are brought 
down to the present day. It seems to us that sometimes unnecessary im- 
portance is given to the views of quite modern writers, but the plan of 
giving History with discussion may make it necessary. As might be ex- 
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pected from Dr. Hodge’s position and his previous volumes, he maintains 
everywhere the Reformed Theology as the evangelical and orthodox, but 
he is liberal and courteous in his treatment of others. His catholic spirit 
shines out in this volume. We cannot now say more, except to congratu- 
late the venerable author and his publishers on the completion of this 
truly great and most valuable work. It is undoubtedly the greatest work 
of its kind yet produced in this country. and it may be ‘generations before 
we have such another. 


The English in Ireland in the Eighteenth Century. By James Anthony 
Froude, M. A. In two volumes. Vol. I. pp. xiv,, 638. 1873. 


As Mr. Froude has been introduced in person to Americans, and is now 
engaged in delivering courses of lectures in some of our large cities, there 
is no occasion for any formal introduction. He is well known to readers 
as the author of a History of England, and Short Studies on Great Sub- 
jects. As a writer, he is distinguished for ease, sprightliness and vigor, 
and also for great earnestness of purpose. He is a man of action as well 
as of the study, and is willing to confront those who differ from him in 
their views. Rev. Father Burke and he are not altogether agreed about 
England’s treatment of Ireland. Froude views things from the standpoint 
of an Englishman and a Protestant, Father Burke from that of an Irish- 
man and a Catholic. All will give Froude credit for historical research, 
honesty of conviction, and boldness of utterance. He writes like one who 
believes he is telling the truth and is not afraid of its utterance. The 
reader, whatever his partialities, may feel assured that he will find the vol- 
ume a most readable one. 


Four Phases of Mortls—Socrates, Aristotle, Christianity, Utilitarianism. 
By John Stuart Blackie; F. R. S. E., Professor of Greek in the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh. pp. 354. 1872. 

This is a work of much merit and value on a great subject—a subject 
that must employ the thought of eurnest men in all ages. The substance 
of the volume was originally delivered in the form of Lectures before the 
Royal Institution, London, and has been here extended and more fully illus- 
trated. We are glad the discussions have been thus given to the public, 
and that the enterprisiug publishers have issued an American edition. 

Under the first two heads the learned author has set forth, in a happy 
way. the chief charavterizing features of the ethical teaching of Socrates 
and Aristotle, presenting frequent illustrations, and interspersing the state- 
ments with frequent comparisons and contrasts with later and modern 
writers. He deals many a well-aimed and vigorous stroke against some re- 
cent views, and enjoys it. His view of those two great ancient representa- 
tives of ethical thought, is very appreciative, and he earnestly vindicates 
their high merit. - His statement of the ethical character of Christianity, is 
clear and vigorous, placing it fundamentally in two things: first, in the pe- 
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culiar force or motive power to moral action, and, secondly, in the par- 
ticular virtues which this motive force brings on the stage. The motive 
force is not a Philosophy, but a Religion, a revelation of truth and life 
from heaven. The special virtues are “merely the flower and the fruit of 
a living plant, of which the root is theology, and the sap piety.’’ He 
draws these features with graphic pen. Utilitarianism is traced in brief 
but sharp outline through its founders and chief exponents and defenders, 
and its untenable positions are clearly shown. 

While some statements and positions of the author may justly challenge 
criticism, this volume is undoubtedly a valuable contribution, in the right 
direction, to the discussion of this important subject. Prof. Blackie’s 
style is clear and vigorous, like his thinking. He writes as a man of de- 
cided convictions and earnest aims. He calls things by their plain names. 
But what his sentences lack in roundness and finish, is more than made up 
by their directness and force. 


LUTHERAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION, PHILA. 


Kindergarten, A Vademecum for Sunday Schools, containing 150 S. S. 
Hymns and a8. 8. Constitution. Prepared and published by J. D. Sev- 
eringhaus, Editor of the Kirchenfreund. pp. 165. 1872. 

This little volume, containing Hymns, form for opening and closing, S. 
School Constitution, etc., will be very serviceable for our German S. 
Schools. The Editor is zealous in seeking to promote the welfare of the 
German part of the Church. 


We have from T. Newton Kurtz, Baltimore, his valuable Lutheran Al- 
manac for 1873, and also from the Lutheran Book Store (Gen. Council) 
117 N. Sixth St., the Church Almanac, 1873. 
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